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PARTICULAR INVITATIONS. 
Party-work is confessedly busy in all parts of the 
British empire. It is, according to Junius, as quoted 
time out of mind by the Zxaminer, “ the madness of 
many for the gain of a few.” Exactly the same sen- 
timent was embodied long before the days of Junius 
by a proverb—a right musty aphorism—* Fools make 
feasts, and wise men (alivays a minority) eat them.” 
Parties, nevertheless, are necessary to the great ends 
of social life. Where could the young people fall in 
love with each other, if not at parties either for 
dinner, tea, or supper, or two of the three com- 
bined? Where would married ladies confabulate 
about fashions and house-keeping ? Where would old 
maids and bachelors alleviate their miserable lives 
with cards, if there were no parties? Parties, in 
short, are indispensable—without parties the world 
would be a desert. 

There are various kinds of parties, as of almost 
every thing else—pleasant parties—dull parties—mu- 
sical parties—dancing parties—parties of children full 
of romps, of youths and maidens sighing for imprac- 
ticable happiness, and of stayed married people taking 
things coolly. In the formation of parties, great skill 
is required to render them at all agreeable, and it is 
to the consideration of what is necessary for that pur- 
pose, that the present paper is to be devoted. 

The greatest bore in the world is what is called a 
meeting of creditors. Say you have been dining 
right and left for a long time over the whole town, 
without ever thinking that all this civility on the part 
of your friends was to be repaid in kind by yourself, 
in order that the common chain of connection might 
be kept unbroken. At length, some day about the 
beginning of March, your wife takes you at an un- 
guarded moment, as you are just planting yourself by 
the fire-side, with your last tumbler in your hand, 
and commences a harangue about the necessity of 
paying back some of your late dinners. ‘‘ There’s 
the Browns, the Whites, and the Reids—they have 
not been in our house this twelvemonth, although we 
have dined twice with every one of them in that time, 
besides an odd tea and supper at the Whites’s last 
November. Then there’s the Smiths, the Wrights, 
and the Slaters—hardly any of them have ever been 
with us at all. I think absolute shame to meet Mrs 
Slater, never having yet asked them since they were 
murried, though I’m sure when she and I were at the 
school together, we thought we never could have lived 
separate for a day. Then there’s the Jacksons, the 
Jamesons, and the Thomsons. Mrs Jameson was 
my mother’s most intimate friend, and takes such an 
interest in us! We've never had her but once—al- 
though you may recollect what a splendid, what a 
most respectable party she made up for us, the very 
Friday night after our marriage. ‘The most of these 
are people that never go out to supper, and, in fact, 
after the dinners we have got from them, it would be 
a disgrace to us to ask them for an evening. We 
must just have them all to dinner. We'll make it a 
handsome one, and be done with it, and we may the 
rather do so, that we have had so little company 
lately. Just leave it all to me.” 

Mrs B. having thus made all clear to demonstration, 
you are obliged, whether you incline or not, to invest 
your wife with a commission of botheration against 
the Browns, the Whites, the Reids, the Smiths, the 
Wrights, the Slaters, the Jacksons, the Jamesons, 
and the Thomsons—peaceful innocent people! the half 
of them at this time sleeping in their beds, unwitting 
of any design against their peace whatsoever, while 
the rest are sitting by their own fire-sides like your- 
selves, congratulating each other upon not being 
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obliged to go out on this sleety wintry night. 
“There will just be exactly twenty,* including our- 
selves,” says your spouse, as she seals up the last 
note—“ a nice party ; and it will be such a load off my 
mind.” 

Left afterwards to your own reflections, you say to 
yourself, “ well, twenty is certainly a great number of 
people ; but yet, when I think on’t, the whole of these 
are my wife’s acquaintances, and all of them very 
sombre quiet people. There’s Tom Young—the best 
fellow on earth for keeping people in spirits at a large 
dinner party. And there’s my good honest friend 
Bob Gray—a capital hand at a song. And now I 
think on it, there’s both Thomas Simpson and Bill 
Forbes—what nights I have had in their lodgings be- 
fore I was married! and, how the thought smites me! 
I have never yet had them once with us since that 
event took place.” You disclose these ideas to your 
loving partner, thinking very feasibly that amidst 
some twenty of the acquaintances which she has 
brought you into, three or four of yours might surely 
be admitted. But here you calculated without your 
hostess. Simply as Mrs B. brought the affair above 
board last night, it had all been planned in that wise 
head of hers for days before. The party was made 
up in her mind’s eye long ere she spoke of it to you. 
The table was spread and filled; the whole planisphere 
of it was a fixed idea with her. There was just to be 
the Browns, the Whites, and the Reids—the Smiths, 
the Wrights, &c. There was not room in the plan 
for an additional salt-foot. ‘ These friends of yours, 
my dear, I dare say they are all very fine fellows; 
but you know our dining-rvom will not admit the 
whole length of our tables. You would insist, you 
know, upon staying in this wretched craijped house. 
where I have hardly room to turn myself; and if the 
table will dine no more than those people I have al- 
ready invited, it is not my blame.” Glad to escape 
from the subject of the small dining-room, which you 
have winked at as hard as you could for several 
months past, you give up friends, Tom, Bob, and Bill, 
and make up your mind just to make the best of the 
sacred nine and their wives. 

Well, the day comes, the house is kept in hot wa- 
ter, or rather out of it, for three days. There is a 
rubbing and a scrubbing, and a rioting, and a lifting 
of carpets, and a borrowing of tea and dessert spoons, 
and a boiling of things upon other people’s fires, with- 
out end. You come home from business an hour 
earlier than usual, in order to prepare your armoury 
of liquors, and dress for dinner; and, to your sur- 
prise, you find Mrs B., even at this late hour, flying 
about the dining-room, like an inspired Pythoness, 
a perfect vision of tawdry and drudging dishabille, 
marshalling glasses and dinner-rolls, and ever and 
anon calling down stairs to ascertain if such and such 
a thing be yet put to the fire—and all this within 
forty minutes, or less, of the time when she must ap- 
pear, an elegantly-dressed, well-bred, and sedate lady, 
at the head of a table, which she at present does not 
seem fitted even to wait upon. Having got all pre- 
parations adjusted, you walk into your drawing-room, 
and, with the feeling of a St Sebastian tied to the tree 
and waiting for the arrows, you take up a book, which 
you pretend to yourself you are reading—till the ex- 
pected guests shall come. Just upon the hour, the 
first knock is heard at the door, and you watch, with 
a fidgettiness there is no describing, every movement 
you hear below stairs. The footfall of the first guest, 
as he ascends, produces, in a person all but hardened 
in hospitable intercourse, one of the most agonizing 
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| sensations in the world; and as your heart is by no 


means in this party of your wife’s contrivance, you 
experience the full force of the misery. The very 
magician, when he expected the door to open and the 
devil to come in, did not feel so queerly as you do 
when the first of this string of Whites and Browns is 
ushered into your presence. But this is only the first 
of your distresses. 

It takes half an hour to collect a party of even the 
most experienced diners-out, and about the end of 
that period the state of things is this: On a sofa and 
a supplementary range of chairs near the fire, sit the 
ladies all clustered together, united, but yet unsocial, 
for hardly one of them knows another, and your wife, 
who alone knows all, is at their head, and busily en- 
gaged in conversation with the single individual who 
sits beside her. In another cluster towards the door, 
stand the gentlemen, and you amongst them; one 
half with their hands crossed in front, like soldiers 
under the command “ stand at ease,” and looking 
straight towards the fire; the other half grouped 
around the only gentleman who, apparently, has any 
thing to say. In fact, the two sexes seem here to be 
actually at that war which fabling poets have repre- 
sented husbands and wives to have been from the be- 
ginning of time. Were there a vacant seat on the 
sofa, there is not a gentleman who would not throw 
himself upon the serried spears of a hostile army 
rather than take it. It may be remarked, that gen- 
tlemen have generally, from their intercourse with 
the world, an easy polite way of making friends with 
each other, on any occasion where they may be by 
chance thrown together. But there is a great differ. 
ence between a stranger gentleman and a stranger 
lady. Somehow or other, one’s wile is always a cast 
above one’s self in gentility. She is more dignified 
naturally, or more under artificial restraint, or some- 
thing or other: hence, I know many men as very 
plain familiar persons, while I could not speak to their 
wives without a great deal of polite and deferential 
reserve. This difficulty as to the ladies is a matter 
which tends to add greatly to the horrors of the even- 
ing, now fairly commenced. 

When a party of this kind is finally seated at table, 
nothing but a real meeting of creditors could possibly 
be more sombre than it is, and no situation but that 
of the debtor could be more embarrassing than yours. 
Mr Brown is placed between Mrs White and Mrs 
Reid, and Mrs Brown is stuck in between the hus- 
bands of those ladies; but there is no prismatic phe- 
nomenon to make these colours harmonize or blend, 
as in their namesakes of the rainbow. The whole is 
an inert mass of dull well-dressed people, without a 
single spark of Promethean fire to put it into action, 
and which even the best of meat and drink is exerted 
upon in vain. The dinner is eaten without any other 
conversation than what is necessary for the inter- 
change and distribution of the good things upon the 
table; and even the half cheerful request of a dram 
from some heartier guest than the-rest, placed near 
the landlord, fails of its usual effect in lighting up a 
general smile, if it does not absolutely throw some into 
a gloomy quandary as to the propriety of mentioning 
such a thing as spirits at such a table. After a little 
while, the sacred nine, with your wife as a kind of 
Calliope at their head, retire, and then the table looks 
like a tree which has suddenly shed all its blossoms— 
unless that the fruit remains behind. You then move 
to the head of the table, and make an effort at inspir- 
ing cordiality by requesting your friends to draw up 
near you. But all won’t do. These good decent men 
will drink, and drink, and drink, and yet be dull. 
Two or three of them talk in groups about some stu. 
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pid municipal matter, or what some clergyman suid 
about something one day (such people have a way of 
reporting clergymen’s sayings with a great deal of 
reverential appreciation), or about any other matter 
of narrow local interest. But every thing like the 
true social effect of the grape is absent, and—so, after 
sitting very inanely for two hours or so (drinking a 
great deal of wine, however), a particularly grave and 
reverend signior makes # motion that you should go 
up to the drawing-room, in order to get a cup of tea ; 
“ ition you assent to, but without any hope of 
its alter cheering or inebriating the men you have been 
entertaining. Here the before-dinner scene is renewed 
in all but its former stiffness and coldness, and then, 
and then, they all troop off, leaving you in an utter 
vacation of spirits, your house revolutionized, and 
your wife in raptures with the compliment paid to 
got together. 

Reader, this is but one branch of a mighty topic. 
We'll conclude it, if you please, at tea and supper some 
early Saturday, and then I will endeavour to give you 
an improvement upon the subject at large. 


THE STORM. 
It was on the morning of a day in the end of Novem- 
ber, that, having taken my gun on my shoulder, put 
my spy-glass in my pocket, and whistled out my d 
1 left my own house, situated on the very verge of a 
bank overhanging the ocean, and began a walk in 
uest of game along one of the most rugged coasts on 
the mainland of Scotland. There is something humi- 
liating to a sportsman in returning home without suc- 
tess, and as I was not fortunate on my first outset, I 
continued going on mile after mile, till, having filled 
my game-bag, I began to reflect that it must be dark 
long ere I could again reach my own fire-sidee My 
worthy old housekeeper, too, would probably experi- 
ence more alarm on so unwonted an occurrence, than 
even the delight of unpacking my well-filled bag could 
repay her for, though this was in general with her an 
occupation of most absorbing interest. And, indeed, 
1 saw cause to wish, on my own account, that I had 
not extended my ramble so far ; for, us 1 began to re- 
trace my steps, I perceived all those portentous sights 
and sounds which, from my long residence near the 
sea, I knew full well were the sure indications of a 
coming storm. The sun was slanting his sickly set- 
ting beams from amidst murky clouds on the dark and 
sullen waters, when I espied a vessel like a dim speck 
in the distant horizon. On looking at her through 
my glass, I saw that she was a large merchant brig, 
apparently heavy laden, and labouring on her course, 
as I hoped, toward a conveuient little harbour at the 
distance of two or three miles iurther along the coast 
than the site of my residence. ‘The clouds now began 
to “blot the sun,” and were fast gathering into a 
lowering gloom. The innumerable sea-birds rose from 
their roosting-places on the rocks with harsh and 
boding screams, and winged their flight landward. 
The tide was moving onward, and the waves came in 
with a heavy swell, as if the weight of waters at their 
back meant w force them far beyond the usual tide- 
wark, and a sort of drowsy sound arose from them in 
hollow cadence The sea became more dusky and in- 
distinet, and I looked in vain for the vessel. The 
wind suddenly swept along the ocean, and doleful and 
. melancholy sounds were echoed back from the rocks 
and caverns, while the storm seemed to be mustering 
up its powers of destruction. All was black and ter- 
ritic, and presently there came on the thickest and 
most suffocating shower of small sleet 1 remembered to 
have ever witnessed. My back was, however, to this 
whirlwind blast, and it drove me on with much more 
speed than I could otherwise have attained. When the 
shower had passed on, | again looked toward the point 
where I had seen the ship, but it was too dark now to 
perceive her. Somehow, this vessel seemed to have 
taken «a strong hold of my imagination. I had wit- 
nessed many storms during a long residence on the 
coust, and seen crafts of all dimensions struggling 
through them, but it appeared to me that I had never 
felt the same interest in any of them. And when the 
tempest still waxed more and more wrathful, and the 
surges began to rush upon the shore with headlong 
rage,and seemed in their thundering incursions tomake 
the firm earth to tremble, and [ looked upon the boil- 
ing deep, and heard the fierce winds contending with 
it in its bleak domain, a presentiment seemed to seize 
upon me that she would never more reach a haven. 
he idea haunted me ; and all the way home I thought 
on the merciless and exterminating warfare which the 
reler.tless elements were waging with this doomed ship 
and her hopeless mariners. When I had nearly reached 
my own house, I turned and stood a while on the top 
of the bank, and saw wave succeeding wave, rolling 
impetuously to the shore, each rising higher than the 
last, till their ranks were broken and lost in the foamy 
surf, which even then, though the tide wanted more 
than two hours of being at its height, threw its white 
froth upon the green sward of the bank, that sloped 
down to a little bay. 

The gloom was now gathering into utter darkness, 
Another shower of mingled hail and sleet was coming 
fast on the wings of thé tempest, and | burried into 
the house. My dogs, ylad to escape from such a night, 
had got there before me, and in a great measure 
tranquilised the mio of my old domestic, who, bav- 
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ing, as usual, with indefatigable care, aired for me a 
hang of gar ts, and placed my slippers and abottle 
of Fowler's best ale at the fire, was anxiously awaiting 
my arrival. But neither the old woman's joy at my 
appearing in safety, after fearing that I might have 
been driven by the storm over a rock or a precipice, 
nor ber exclamations of exultation as she peered into 
the game-bag, and bore it off in triumph to parade its 
contents before the eyes of the man-servant and the 
scullion, or the sight of a good dinner and a good fire, 
though cold and hungry, drove from my mind the 
thoughts of the labouring vessel. I was tired with 
my long walk, and the rough buffetings I had received 
from the uncivil elements, and I tried to take half 
an hour’s nap; but there was no sleep in my eyes. 
I tried to read a new and interesting book, but I 
could not fix my attention. I tried to think on a 
thousand momentous subjects, but there was only one 
that would keep the lead in spite of me—and that was 
the ship. I rose, and, going into a dark room that 
looked toward the sea, I threw up the sash of the 
window. All was impenetrable darkness, except the 
line of white foam at the bottom of the bank, and this 
was dimly seen. But if the eye could discern nothing, 
it was not so with the ear; for the howling of the 
winds, the deafening bursts of the sea upon the land, 
and now and then a distant peal of thunder, told that 
the storm was still more hideous and more fiercel 
raging than before. It was now high tide, and 
trusted when it began to turn, there might be some 
abatement in the severity of the storm. With this 
hope I was about to shut down the window, when I 
fancied that I heard, mingling with the hoarser tones 
of the blast, shrill and discordant cries, such as the 
sea-birds had uttered when they forsook the rocks. 
I listened long, and, even after having shut the win- 
dow, returned, and opened it again and again; but 
no such sound was repeated. Still I could not help 
faneying that these cries might have come from human 
beings, and I became so restless and uneasy, that I 
was determined to go down the bank, and try to as- 
certain the fact. Where was that vessel of which I 
thought so much ? Might she not now be near, even 
almost at my door, though the darkness prevented my 
seeing her? And might not the cries, which I still 
persuaded myself were not imaginary, have been those 
of her wretched mariners? I could no longer bear 
the suspense which these questions gave rise to, and, 
buttouing on a rough greatcoat, and putting on a pair 
of thick shoes and gaiters, I directed my toan-servant 
to accoutre himself in a similar manner. Whien this 
was accomplished, I made him take with him the 
stable lantern. ‘Thus provided for the storm, we de- 
scended the bank. I had been right in supposing 
that the receding tide would bring some abatement of 
the tempest; for soit proved. The wind was not so 
high as it had been, the clouds were moving faster, 
and the moon, newly risen, was making an ineffectual 
attempt to show herself for more than a minute at a 
time. The sea was swelling proudly, as if indignant 
at being fviled in her attempt to overmaster the land, 
and, though slowly retreating, like a brave but van- 
quished foe, was dealing her parting strokes with un- 
abated fury. 

The little bay of which I have spoken was in some 
measure divided into two, by a large rock which rose on 
the edge of the common sea-mark, and by # small burn 
which ran into the sea at its side. This little brook, 
which in its calmer moods wound itself quietiy round 
many a grassy knoll and rocky fragment, and used to 
look in the moonlight like a stream of molten silver, 
now foamed and fretted, and urged on its turbid and 
angry waters to the ocean, forming a barrier between 
one side of the bay and the other. It was to this place, 
however, that 1 directed my steps; for if there had been 
scathe, I felt assured it was on the other side of the 
burn, for there the rocks were most dangerous, and 
it was from that quarter I had heard the cries, which 
still seemed to ring in my ears. The water of the 
swollen rivulet ran deep in its channel ; and as the 
lantern was held up, and I saw that it would take me 
above the middle, I paused for an instant on the brink. 
But during this pause I looked on the other side ; and 
though the moon was hid, and all was dim obscurity, 
I yet thought that I discerned an unusual appearance 
on the part of the beach and the foot of the bank 
which the sea had left. My servant thought the 
same. George was a stout fellow, who did not mind 
a good drenching, and, holding up the lantern above 
the water, he immediately dashed through to the other 
side, and in an instant shouted out, “A wreck! a 
wreck !” My fears were now confirmed, and I passed 
the burn, and followed him to where the gravel and 
the grass were covered like a bleach-ground with gar- 
ments of all descriptions. 

The moon now peeped forth again from among the 
heavy clouds, and as they drove onward, her light 
shone more steadily ; but there was no vessel to be 
seen. We climbed a rock which again divided the 
bay from the other part of the coast, and there lay be- 
neath us, high on the top of a ridge of pointed rocks, 
and keel upwards, the hone dark hull of the fated 
vessel. We descended as quickly as possible, and, 
while searching about for her crew, shouted 
londly at intervals, that if any still remained alive, 
they might know that help was nigh. It was, how- 
ever, in vain: no answer was returned. We re- 
mained a long time, still repeating our shouts without 
success; and as the sea had not retired far enough 


for us to approach the ship, we at length to 
ascend the grassy bank, and had proceeded ene 
steps, when we saw a man stretched at the foot of it, 
The upper part of his body was naked, and we per. 
ceived the blood oozing from a wound in his left side. 
We attempted to lift him up, for he was not dead ; 
but finding him quite insensible, we again placed him 
on the grass, and by rubbing his limbs, and putting 
the dry parts of our greatcoats round his shoulders, 
endeavoured by warmth to restore the circulation. 
In this we succeeded after some length of time. But 
his speech was so incoherent, that we could learn little 
or nothing about the wreck. He however constantly 
affirmed that he was the only one left alive—that all, 
all had perished; and raved wildly about Jessy and 
her screams; and when we attempted to move him 
farther up the bank tiil George went home to procure 
more assistance, that he might be conveyed from the 
beach, he expressed his determination to remain where 
he was, that he might die with Jessy; but whether 
this person, who, it appeared, had found a watery 
grave, was his wife, his sister, or his sweetheart, it 
was impossible to guess. He was, however, in spite 
of his desire to remain where he was, in no condition 
to resist; and when George and some men whom he 
brought with him arrived, he was placed on a horse 
before one of them, and held on, whiie another slowly 
led the animal to the house. Here he was put under 
the care of my old housekeeper, who dressed his 
wound, wrapt him in warm blankets, and having 
cautiously administered some stimulating liquid, kept 
him quiet, till exhausted nature found a short relief 
in sleep. Meanwhile, the tide had so far receded 
that I and my servant ventured to approach the ves- 
sel, though ever and anon she was struck by a wave 
stronger than its fellows, which sent its spray high in 
the air, to descend in a heavy shower of brine. In 
spite of this, however, we entered by a yawning rent 
in her side, and found that she was indeed an utter 
wreck—her bottom having been stove in, and her 
cargo, and nearly every thing else, out of her, except 
some planks and cordage, in which three of the bodies 
of her unfortunate crew were entangled. We groped 
about, aided by the feeble light of he lantern, in the 
faint hope of finding some one still alive. But I shal} 
never forget the indescribable awe which I felt during 
this search, or the thrilling horror which assailed me 
when my touch came in contact with a corpse. The 
search was vain, in so far as that we found no living 
thing within her; and it being impossible to do more 
till we were aided by the light of day, I returned 
home, and went to bed for afew hours. The morning 
came, and presented a most complete and appalling 
picture of maritime desolation. The tide had again 
heen at the full, and left behind it, fora conside.. ble 
distance along the shore, clothes, bedding, barrels, 
chests, masts, cordage, and dead bodies. The latter 
were put into carts, decently covered by a white sheet, 
and removed to the village church, at the distance of 
a mile, there to be dressed and coffined, and to remain 
till their interment. In the meantime, my goud old 
dame had, by dint of reiterated questions, aided by 
her own tact and his wild ravings, learnt much of the 
story of her unhappy patient, and somewhat about 
the vessel, which it appeared had been loaded with 
slates at a port far on the east coast of Scotland, and 
was bound for Neweastle-on-Tyne. The poor young 
man was a sailor, a native of the little town from 
whence the vessel had just come, and had been several 
voyages to sea. He had saved a little money, and had 
returued to his native place to ask the consent of 
Jessy’s parents to her becoming his wife, which was 
refused. But her sailor William had long since won 
his way to her heart. She loved him passionately, 
and she could not see him depart again without her. 
They were to be married as soon as they reached New - 
castle ; and all would be forgiven when she wrote and 
told them how happy she was. 

Seven corses were flung upon the beach during the 
first day, but that of the unfortunate young woman 
was not among them. On the morning following, 
however, as I was directing the people I had employed 
to secure whatever was of any value for the benetit 
of the owners, a cry was raised that her body had 
come on shore. My housekeeper had provided for all 
contingencies ; so that, as soon as the corpse came in 
upon the waves, two women, who had been sent by 
her to watch for it, were ready to receive and dress it 
in a long white cotton garment: this done, they car- 
ried her to the foot of the bank, and stretched her out 
on the green sward. A sort of painful curiosity, 
mingled with a deeper feeling, carried me to look upon 
the remuins of the poor girl. 

She appeared not more than eighteen, of middle 
size, and delicate in her form. Her eyes were gently 
closed, and she looked lovely in death, for the bloom 
of life and health had not forsaken her cheek, and her 
lips were still of a coral red, thus preserved by the 
suddenness of her decease, and the icy bath in which 
she had been immersed for so many hours. There 
was a sweet and placid expression on the features, 
which had probably regained that which was natural to 
them when the traces of terror had passed away. Her 
long fair hair had got entangled with the sea-weed, 
which it was found impossible to separate from it; 
but this had become an ornament; for the way in 
which the women had twisted the hair round the head, 
brought the weeds of different colours into the form 
of a garland, that well became the marble brow, and 
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was touchi: in keeping with the sad story of her 
fate. As moralizing on the brief histo of 
this confiding innocent young creature, whom love 
and her lover had wiled away from her duty, I looked 
up and beheld the wretched William approaching the 
with all the haste his stiffened wound and bruises 
lowed him to make. He had expressed so many 
earuest wishes for the recovery of the body, that my 
housekeeper informed him instantly when it was 
found, ‘but was unable to keep him in the house an- 
other moment. As soon as he reached the body, and 
had gazed upon it for a few moments, he threw him- 
self on his knees by her side, and impetuously kissed 
her lips and cheeks, while his heart seemed as if it 
would burst through his throbbing breast. I could 
nger stand to witness this heart- 
Indeed I felt it was a grief too 


diately on the body being found. By the time it 
arrived, the first frantic paroxysm of grief had subsided, 
and he stood silently by while the women lifted her 
in toit. I felt the deepest pity for this poor young 
man, and directed the body to be taken up to my 
house, there to lie till its interment. This, however, 
to my surprise, he opposed, and briefly, but strongly, 
entreated that it might be carried straight to the 
church, and that the lid of the coffin might not be 
screwed down. I have said I was surprised at his 
rejecting the offer I had made, from the idea that he 
would wish to watch it till it was hid from his sight 
in the grave. I, however, soon understood the mo- 
tive which had actuated him; for no entreaties could 
move him from following her he loved to the church, 
and remaining there for two nights, where he felt at 
full liberty to give vent to the grief which he could 
not always restrain. It was thought proper that the 
interment of all the bodies should take place on the 
second day from that on which the young woman was 
found ; and the male sufferers were accordingly buried 
in a retired part of the churchyard, set apart as the 

lace of sepulture for the friendless drowned. Wil- 
iam, however, had entreated that his Jessy should 
not be buried there, and, through my interest, her 
grave was dug in a picturesque corner of the church- 
yard, beneath a weeping birch, which hung its boughs 
tenderly over the spot. 

The lear supported the head of the coffin as the 
representative of those who should have been there, 
for there was no parent, brother or sister, kindred 
or friend, save himself, to mourn the fate of her who 
had departed in her bloom, cut down as a flower of 
the field; but the grief of all seemed centred in him 
who had taken this office upon himself. He did not 
speak, nor did he shed a tear, or utter a groan; but 
when I looked upon his face as the coftin was lowered 
into the earth, and saw his despairing eye, his com- 
pressed lips, and contracted brow, I felt that his was 
a sorrow which would not soon pass away. As soon 
as the earth was heaped upon the coffin, and the green 
sod adjusted, all left the churchyard save the broken- 
hearted William, who lingered on the spot, from which 
I did not attempt to withdraw him, till more than an 
hour afterwards, when, returning to the churchyard, I 
found him lying on the grave in a state of seeming 
torpor, from which [ gent!y roused him, and prevailed 
on him to accompany me home. While on our way, 

deavoured to t such grounds of comfort as 
presented themselves to me—such as the softening and 
obliterating effects of time—his own youth (for he was 
only two-and-twenty)—and the Lappiness which might 
be yet in reserve for him. 'o all this he answered not 
a word, but shook his head; and when I looked on 
his already wasted form, and thought of the severe 
stroke he had received on his side when dashed on the 
rocks, and of his fastings and watchings, and, above 
all, of his devouring grief, 1 feared the foundation of 
some dangerous illness was laid. Having this im- 
pression on my mind, [ would fain have had him re- 
main quietly at my house for some time before he 
attempted to return home, but no persuasions were of 
any avail. “ Only let me reach the house of her pa- 
rents,” he said, “ and let me hear them say they for- 
a her, and that is all now ‘n this world that I care 


He, accordingly, departed almost immediately. 
Nearly eight months afterwards, he returned, worn 
to a shadow, while the bright colour that flushed his 
cheek, and the unnatural brilliance of his dark eyes, 
full of an unearthly expression, showed that consump- 
tion had been stealing upon him, and marked him for 
its prey. During his absence, no new scene, no em- 
a mt no pleasure, had for a moment the power 
to draw his thoughts from the grave of his Jessy ; and 
he had now returned to fulfil his only wish—to be 
laid by her side. ‘‘ She forsook all for me,” he said, 
“and it is but meet that I should leave all, and re- 
turn to her.” His end now rapidly approached, and 
@ pious old woman with whom he lodged brought her 
minister to see him. This worthy man was a dissent- 
ing clergyman, who was ever the friend of the poor 
and the sorrowful. He had studied medicine as well 
as divinity, and acquired considerable skill during his 
vislage practice, and administered both to the mind 
and body of poor William. For the body he could do 
little, but he assisted to effect in his mind a pious re- 
signation to his fate. Nor did he wait long before his 
jast hour arrived, in which his spirit went to the 


merciful Being in whom he trusted, while his mortal 
remains were laid beside his Jessy. 

The melancholy story of these two unfortunate 
lovers made for some time a deep impression gn my 
mind, and I erected a neat tomb of white stone to 
their memory, on which is briefly recorded their sim- 
ple and affecting story. 


POPULAR MORALS. 

[PROM SULLIVAN’S MORAL 
Sect. 19. In further support of the proposition, that 
the material world must have been the work of de- 
sign, and that all its parts are necessarily connected, 
and fitted to each other, we have briefly to notice the 
element of water. We have seen that the air is con- 
nected with animal and vegetable life ; so also is wa- 
ter, and both are indispensable. No one is ignorant 
that if no rain should fall on the earth in our climate, 
from the commencement of spring to the end of au- 
tumn, all vegetable being would perish, and probably 
most of animated beings. 

20. By whose order and will is it chat the clouds 
are filled with water, and poured out upon the earth ? 
By whose designing is it that the ocean, to which all 
rivers flow, is ever of the same fullness; and (hat the 
rivers flow on from year to year from unexhausted 
fountains ? Who has ordained the ocean to be the 
fountain of the rains that descend upon it, and of the 
rivers that render their unceasing tribute to it? What 
power was that which planned, and for ever keeps in 
action, the silent, unseen process of evaporation, 
through which the waters are gathered in the clouds, 
borne by the winds, and commanded to fall on the re- 
freshed and fertilized ground, and to replenish the 
streams, intended to adorn and beautify the earth, 
and to minister to the comfort of man, and give scope 
to his enterprise and his inventive genius? What 
intelligence was that which so apportioned the water 
to the earth, and the earth to the water, that by the 
action of natural laws, the earth is neither too wet 
nor too dry to permit vegetation, or to furnish the 
medium essential to animal and vegetable being ? This 
circulation of the waters, from the ocean to the atmo- 
sphere, from the atmosphere to the mountains, from 
the mountains to the ocean, is like the beams of the 
sun, and the common air, too familiar to excite one 
thought of iim who ordained it, or inspire one emo- 
tion of gratitude and praise. 

21. It is not, it is believed, by evaporation only that 
these fountains are supplied. hen we consider the 
analogies of the natural world, it is probable that the 
water returns to the fountains, not only through the 
air, but through the earth. If the depths of the sea 
bear proportionable relation to the elevation of moun- 
tains, 1t may not be deeper any where than 5-9000ths 
of the earth's diameter. It may be that the waters 
find their way through the earth by attraction, and 
become purified from their salt in the transit. It may 
be that they are sent on their way, to bring from deep 
buried mines solutions necessary or convenient for 
human use, or to come forth again to the light of the 
sun, pure, limpid, and healthful, for vegetable and 
animal existence. 

22. The saltness of the ocean is another theme on 
which much may be said on the design of Providence. 
It is sufficient to refer to it, and to awaken reflection 
on this quality, not only as to the universal diffusion 
of it throughout the immeasurable expanse of waters, 
but in its uses. 

23. The tides and currents of the ocean ought not 
to be passed by unnoticed. On the contrary, they are 
among the most striking proofs of that order which 
can have no origin but through intelligence. It is 
very doubtful whether all the natural causes of the 
flowing of ocean waters are yet understood. There 
may be, however fanciful it may seem, some analogy 
between these and the pulses and currents of the 
human system. 

24. In connexion with this subject, we can only 
suggest for reflection, that world that lies below the 
now smooth and glassy face of the deep, and the now 
wild and tremendous action of its waters; the varied 
forms, qualities, and habits of its animated tenants ; 
their subjection to man, and their subserviency to his 
use. No thoughtful mind can behold the ocean with- 
out feeling that it has come into the very presence of 
its Creator. It seems to be like the ever-enduring 
forest, such as it was when it first began to be. The 
art and science of man can make no change in this 
monument of eternal power. Yet the ocean, seem- 
ingly the same from age to age, is ever submitting to 
the law of revolution and change. The same law 
reigns among all that its sublime expanse conceals 
from all human power, but that of imagination. It 
presents to us a new relation connected with human 
art, ingenuity, and science, by which its pathless sur- 
face is made to be the means through which nations 
know each other in opposite hemispheres, and through 
which knowledge, retinement, and the light of eterna] 
truth, are conveyed from those who can read and un- 
derstand, to those “ who sit in darkness, and who see 
no light.” 

25. The presence and the agency of the same infi- 
nite mind is disclosed to us on and beneath the sur- 
face of the globe. The interior of the globe is known 
but imperfectly, even within the comparatively small 
extent to which it has been penetrated. The utmost 
extent (and this in some very few places) in which the 
earth has been penetrated, is less than one nine thou- 


sandth part of its diameter. The knowledge which 
we have has been obtained by the excavation of mines, 
from natural caverns, in searching for water, or from 
examination, requiring a 


cussions of facts have been presented to the world or 
late years, and different theories have been founded 
on these, as to the changes to which our planet has 
been subjected. 

26. These learned writers agree that at some time, 
and while the earth was the abode of many animals in 
different orders of being, it must have undergone some 
general convulsion, the proof of which is clear, from 
the examination of its exterior, and of its interior so 
far as itis known tous. One of these writers says 
“the structure of the globe, in all its parts, presents 
the appearance of a vast ruin. The confusion and 
overthrow of most of its strata, the irregular succession 
of those which remain in their original situations ; the 
wondeful variety which the direction of the veins and 
the forms of the caverns display ; the immense heaps 
of confused and broken substances, the transposition 
of enormous blocks to a great distance from the moun- 
tains of which they appear to have formed a part, make 
us feel that the history of our globe reaches back to 
periods for anterior to the existence of the human. 
race.” 

27. These expressions, undoubtedly founded in fact, 
are not (as will be elsewhere shown) inconsistent with 
the scriptural account of the beginning of things. 
There are not materials from the researches hitherto 
made which are sufficient to form any satisfactory 
opinion of what the earth was before this universal 
convulsion occurred.* 

28. It is well ascertained that among all the re- 
searches made, no bones of the human frame have been 
discovered. The suggestion that human bones might 
be more easily decomposed than those of other animals, 
has been considered ; and it is denied that there is 
any such difference, in this respect, as will account for 
their absence. It is hence inferred that man was 
created since that convulsion to which these fossil re- 
mains are to be referred. In whatever mode the ab- 
sence of all fossil remains of man may be accounted 
for, this fact is not inconsistent with the Mosaic ac- 
count. Moses is supposed to have writen 2500 years 
after the time at which he fixes the creation of the 
world. His work may have been composed in part 
from other works then existing ; and it is remarkable, 
that the geological computations refer the appearances 
on which they rest, to a date which is consistent with 
that which Moses assigns to the creation. It is not 
improbable that the globe had then undergone some 
tremendous convulsion, and that a new creation had 
then been made; and that in some prior state of the 


globe, animals had existed on it, though man did not ;: 
and that man was then created ; and that a new order: 


of animals was created. 

29. It is also probable that the deluge was not that 
convulsion from which these remains are to be dated ; 
nor is it by any means proved that the deluge would 
have occasioned such convulsion. The objection to 
this may be that Moses speaks of six days as the time 
within which the creation was made. But it is far 
from being certain that Moses intended six diurnal 
revolutions of the earth, as we now measure days. 
This expression may have been used by him figura- 
tively; and it is said that the Hebrew prophets are 
often to be so understood ; and the prophet Daniel is 
referred to in proof, that the word day must mean 
some other lapse of time than the natural day. Geo- 
logical theories rather confirm the Mosaic account in 
assigning to man his origin, at the same period which 
that account assigns to him. 

30. It is to be remarked, that there are two classes 
of philosophers who entertain opposite opinions as to 
the changes which have occurred in the earth. The 
one is called Neptunists (from Neptune, the god of 
the sea), who refer these changes to the action of 
water; the other is called Vuleanists (from Vulcan, 
one of the fabled gods, as well of the Greeks as Ro- 
mans, who is supposed to have taught the use of fire 
as applied to metals), who refer these changes to the 
action of fire. The latter suppose that the earth was 
in a state of igneous fusion, or a liquid mass intensely 
heated ; that it gradually cooled, and was covered 
with water at a subsequent period. 

31. The Neptunists hold that the earth was first in 
a state of watery solution, and that the present forma- 


* The proofs that it did occur are seen in many forms, some of 
which are the ——- In lands far distant from the sea, in 
every quarter of the earth, shells of animals, whose proper element 
is the sea, are found in immense quantities ; and also at elevations 
above the level of the sea varying from 6000 to 13,000 feet. What 
is surprising is, that many of them are of an order which no longer 
exists. The most common proofs, next after that of shells, are 
remains of fishes, and some of these of descriptions now unknown, 
These remains are found in similar elevations, embedded in elay, 
in slate, and even in solid rock. Specimens of this sort have been 
noticed in many places, and among others in the province of Bur- 
gundy in France, in grey calcareous hard stone; and at Narterre, 
near Paris, the remains of a fish exceeding ten inches in length 
have been found in a solid bed of stone, at the depth of seventeen 
feet. These, and a multitude of other marine substances and fos- 
sil remains (fossil is from a Latin word which signifies to dig, and is 
applied, in science, to substances found ina state of preservation), 
seem to prove the action of overwhelming waters, or that the ocean 
has retired from the face of the earth. The action of tumultuous 
waters conforms to the received opinion as to the deluge. These 
are fossil remains of vorious land animals. They are found in all 
elevations and in different sorts of earth, an: in stone and m>rble. 
Remains of animals are found which show that there were animals 
unlike any which now exist on the earth; and remains are found 
in one quarter of the earth where no suc!) living animal is now 
found. This is said to be the case as to a species oe 
found near Paris, which is known to exist only in South America. 
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way true, since there are so many provfs of the action 
of these elements in geological science. 

32. Geology is understood to be that science which 
treats of the origin of non-o ic substances, that 
form the solid crust of the ¢ It includes the 
structure of the earth, and the nature, qualities, and 
changes through which the materials of which this 
crust is composed, may have passed. Mineralogy is 
the science of defining and classing these substances ; 
mineral, therefore, isa very comprehensive term. The 
substances which it includes may be properly consi- 
dered in reference to the power and design of the Cre- 
ator, in ~~ * / them to the use of man, and man to 
use them. Perhaps it is not an unreasonable suppo- 
sition, that the convu.sions which interest the curi- 
vsity of geologists, were intended to make the earth « 
convenient and proper place for human abode. What- 
ever may be thought of this, it is certain that the in- 
exhaustible treasury which is beneath the surface, but 
within human reach, can be apd is used by man. 
None of it was placed there in vain, though all the 
benefit hitherto derived from it may be far short of 
that which further experiments may disclose. 

33. It is foreign to the present object to enumerate 
the parts of the mineral kingdom. This has been 
done by different authors, as is well known, and es- 
pecially by those who have favoured the reading world 
with chemical discussions, as well as by geologists. 
The limits of the present object will only permit a 
brief allusion, for de purpose of showing the consis- 
tency of these provisions of the Creator, with the con- 
dition which he has assigned to man, and with the 
faculties which have been given to him. And for these 
pu , we may refer to the quantity, variety, and 
padltion of coal, which is so indispensable to daily 
comfort, and to the generation and application of heat, 
seen in so many and so important uses. The quality 
imparted to this mineral constitutes it an agent, by 
which al) other minerals are wholly or in part disen- 
gaged from the substances with which they are con- 
nected, and then fitted to the purposes for which they 
appear to have been intended. The well-known qua- 
lities of iron, silver, gold, copper, tin, zinc, lead, pla- 
tina, and the compounds made of them, are, in some 
way, brought into a state for use by heat. Heat, also, 
is applied to a great variety of substances, of which 
lime is a constituent part, and which are called calca- 
reous.* Chalk is said to be “avery ancient chemical 
decomposition of the altered and obliterated remains 
of shell-fish.” Every description of marble may be 
reduced to lime by the action of heat. 


SCOTTISH DUKES. 
MONTROSE. 

Tue family of De Graham, known in old Scottish bis- 
torical poetry as “‘the gallant Grahams,” was a Norman 
importation of theera of the first David. In the reign 
of Alexander the Third, we find the representative 
styled Sir David Graham of Dundaff, and possessed of 
considerable lands in Perthshire. The second son of 
this knight was the famed Sir John de Graham, com- 
panion and compatriot of Wallace, and who fell 
bravely fighting at the battle of Falkirk in 1298. 
During the next century, the family gradually came 
more and more into notice, and in the reign of James 
the First, Patrick Graham “ of Kincardine” was cre- 
ated a , under the title of Lord Graham. William 
third Lord Graham was, in 1505, created Earl of 
Montrose, and added much to the territorial posses- 
sions of the family. James, the fifth Earl, may be 
styled, saphoteatle, the great man of the family. He 
jomed at first, when a young man, with the Covenant- 
ers, but, taking some offence at his party, he was 
gaiued over by the king, and subsequently became the 
scourge whom the friends of presbytery ever 
new. Ina few months he overran the whole coun- 
try with a handful of Highlanders. gaining six vic- 
tories over forces which were invariably much more 
numerous and better appointed than hisown. This 

was in 1644-5. Being defeated latterly at Phili 
oe he left the country, and did not return till 
1640, when he was sent under a commission from the 
expatriated Charles the Second, to try an insurrection 
of the royalists. He was in this attempt completely 
ted, was brouylit ignominiously to Edinburgh, 
and there hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor 
to the cause. His remains, however, were interred, 
after the Restoration, with a pomp and solemnity such 
as had never been before known in Scotland; and sue- 
ceeding generations have, almost without a dissentient 
voice, allowed him the title of “the great Montrose.” 
This unfortunate peer had, in 1643, ce honoured by 
King Charles with the title of Marquis, which descended 
to three generations of his family in succession, till his 
ereat-grardson James was created Duke in 1707, on 
account of his services in behalf of the Union. This 
distinguished nobieman was one of the Lords Justices 
sppotated to manne state affairs between the death of 
(Queen Anne and whe arrival of George the Firetin Eng- 
land. The present Duke, who also enjoys the British 
of Earl Graham, is tris is curious 


* Voom being combined with lime, from the Latin word cals, 
agnifies ine, and seo 


fact, that his Grace is only the third who has enjoyed 
the title since the year 1684, a period of a hundred and 
forty-eight years; while, in the éhirty-one years previous 
the same number of persons had enjoyed 
it. The Duke has many throughout 
Scotland, particularly those which once formed the 
dukedom of Lennox, which were bought by his grand- 
father. He is a high Tory, and, previous to the cur- 
rent reign, enjoyed the office of Master of the Horse 
in the royal household. His Grace also enjoys im- 
mense patronage in Scotland, exercising, for one mat- 
ter, an almost unlimited control over the University 
of Glasgow. 


WATER IN THE DESERTS. 

A cuear and convenient mode of procuring water is 
adopted in some places, where the sinking of wells would 
be either too expensive, or, from the great depth, quite 
impracticable. The method is simply by boring with 
a kind of large auger, till the instrument reach to a 
reservoir of water under ground, which then rises to 
the surface through the auger-hole, apd issues in a 
jet, by means of a tin pipe, which is fixed in the open- 
ing. This method, however, will only be successful 
in certain situations, and these occur chiefly in dis- 
triets where the rock next the soil is formed of beds 
of sandstone. When these beds lie sloping upon one 
another, water oozes into the soil at their upper edges, 
and continues trickling down between the layers, and 
gathering by the same process from different quarters, 
till it runs along in some of the interstices in a con- 
stant but slow current. It is forced to flow down the 
slope by the accumulated weight of its own body 
above, but finds no ready vent in the downward direc- 
tion it is pursuing: hence it works onwards under a 
great pressure; and if any opening is presented to it 
either above or below, it rushes into it with great 
force. Such an opening is the auger-hole of the 
borers, which, lighting on a body of water thus pressed 
on all sides, is filled instantly, and becomes a fountain 
throwing outits jet often to aconsiderable height. This 
mode has been practised with great and beneficial 
success in some of the sandstone districts of England, 
formerly ill supplied with water; but more interest is 
attached to it from a trial which has been made in 
certain places of Africa. where water is as scarce and 
as valnable as in a ship that has been six months at 
sea. The experiment was tried by Mr Briggs, the 
British Consul in Egypt, under the patronage of the 
Pasha of that country, and was attended with complete 
success. Wells were opened, and reservoirs formed 
ot thousauds of cubic feet of water, in places where 
the sands had hardly ever been moistened, even by a 
shower, since the creation of the world, and where 
the Arabs, in performing the ceremonial washings of 
the body required by their Mahommedan law, were 
obliged, like sparrows on a dusty road, to go through 
the forms with sand in the absence of water. Thes2 
reservoirs were formed, we believe, on what would, if 
water were present, be a great commercial line of 
communication between the Nile and the Red Sea; 
and there is every prospect that they will be. the 
means of establishing such a line. But the import- 
ance of the discovery would be ill appreciated, were 
we to suppose its operations limited to this point. The 
vast sandy desert of Africa, a tract more than 2000 
miles long, and 1000 broad, is almost without water, 
and has hitherto been a barrier preventing all com- 
munication between the northern shores of the coun- 
try, and the fertile districts southward in the interior. 
This region is every where filled with districts pre- 
seating the same kind of formation of rocks, as that in 
which water has been so easily procured elsewhere ; 
and there is hence the prospect that wells may be 
opened on the route from Tripoli to Fezzan, Bornou, 
and Timbuctoo, on a road which is now covered 
with the bones of thousands who have died from 
want of water in attempting to pass it. Major Den- 
ham was at times waked from 4 :everie on horseback 
while passing this dreary track of sand, by his horse’s 
hoofs treading on the crackling and dried skeletons 
which lay in the way, of travellers who had perished 
by thirst. The probability of finding water, by bor- 
ing, on this route, is increased by the opinions cur- 
rent among the natives, who believe that there is here 
what they call an underground sea, and that it is only 
on the surface that drought prevails. There is, be- 
sides, no doubt that the same kind of structure exists 
here which has furnished water in other places; and 
it is more than likely that wells might be found, not 
only for supplying travellers, but for carrying on cul- 
tivation. This simple discovery, therefore, may, in 
process of time, have an effect as powerful upon the 
torrid districts of the earth, as any of the great inven- 
tions of modern times have produced in Europe. It 
is only the want of water which leaves the central 
parts both of Arabia and Africa in the state of deserts. 
If the soil were duly moistened, it would be as fertile 
as other parts of the tropics ; and there is much reason 
to anticipate, that, when this process comes to be un- 
derstood and valued as it ought, many portions of the 
desert will become so. It is an agreeable idea to an- 
ticipate, that an apparently trifling discovery, origi- 
nating from the geological science of England, may 
be the means of raising up new corn-islands in the 
African sands, and conferring on che wandering 
Bedouin many of tie blessings of civilization. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A SPORTSMAN. 


I po not know that I ever possessed the o of de. 
structiveness; but I perfectly well that in 
my earliest years I was fond of hunting. The pur- 
suit of a fly, to deprive it of life, was delightful ; thence 
I was led to entrap birds—to lie in wait for rabbits— 
to run with greyhounds after a hare—to ride, with a 
pack in full cry, after a stag—until I became pas- 
sionately fond of all noble sports, as they are denomi- 
nated. The love of those destroying recreations I 
carried with me to India, where I soon became expert 
at hunting the jackall, the leopard, and the tiger. I 
had frequently heard of elephant-catching, and re- 
solved to enjoy that noble sport also. ‘To secure the 
of my wishes, I sought an intimacy 
with the most expert hunters; and the little know- 
ledge I possessed of the language enabled me to ex- 
plain my wish to accompany the next hunting party. 
I professed willingness to obey every rule and in- 
struction—I gave assurances of my courage and con- 
tempt of danger; which, accompanied with certain 
gratuities, obtained me the confidence of Tagore, one 
of the most expert and courageous elephant hunters 
in India. Accordingly, I received his instructions 
how to act under various circumstances which might 
arise during this dangerous enterprise. In my ear- 
nestness I frequently anticipated my tutor’s instruc- 
tions, and came to such just conclusions under difii- 
cult and trying occasions of probable danger, that 
Tagore seemed to place great reliance on my coolness 
and judgment. It was therefore arranged I should 
have the management of a female elephant with the 
next hunting party. Week after week passed in ex- 
ercises occupying my thoughts by day and my dreams 
by night, until I verily believed I was master of all 
that could be required in the capture of an elephant. 
By kindness, and by often presenting favourite food 
to the female elephant I was to mount, I became fa- 
miliar with her peculiarities, and secured her attach- 
ment, which I considered important, since, in cases of 
extreme danger, the elephant ofteu preserves her 
rider. She would raise her leg for me to mount, ca- 
ress me with her proboscis, and attend even to my 
whispered commands. ‘Tagore noticed all these par- 
ticulars, and confessed he had no doubt of my compe- 
tence to meet any emergency. At length the day ar- 
rived, and our journey was commenced. We had to 
recruit ourselves at a distance from our starting. 
point, which required eight hours’ travelling to ac- 
complish. I was liberal to my elephant, as if she had 
been an Italian marchesa, whom I could captivate 
with don-bons; and my expectation was answered. 
Tagore was surprised and gratified. Often while T 
was applauding her, I saw her little sparkling eyes 
turned upwards, and her proboscis came regularly over 
her broad forehead to receive my tribute of acknow- 
ledgment. I practised dismounting slowly, and re- 
gaining my seat expeditiously, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Tagore. 

In this way we travelled through jungles, over 
tracts of sedgy grass, up mounds, and down ravines, 
till we came into an open level country surrounded by 
gently rising ground, covered with wood. We were 
approaching a grove with our minds raised to the 
highest pitch of excitement, when Tagore uttered an 
exclamation, and pointed to some straggling trees ; 
my heart swelled with rapture, but I could nut discover 
to what he would call my attention, till, shading my 

es from the sun’s rays, and the heat refracted from 
the yellow dry jungle grass, I saw a tremendous ele- 
phant! “Excellent,” cried 1; “thatis the fellow wemust 
capture.” “ We will attempt it,” replied Tagore. We 
slung our cables and small cords on our arms, covered 
ourselves with cloths the colour of the elephants, and 
couched close on their necks. ‘“ Followme,” said Ta- 
gore; “the animals know their business; do you be 
steady and act with me.” “ Proceed,” said 1. As we jelt- 
ed along, I perceived the huge elephant was very dark, 
with remarkably clean tusks of surprising length. I felt 
an indescribable sensation of delight at being about to 
enjoy what I had so long and so ardently desired. In 
perfect dependence on the skill of Tagore, and con- 
fidence in myself, I : called the directions I had 
received. ‘Tagore slackened pace as he approached 
the ter, who d not to regard us, but con- 
tinued to pluck branches from the limbs of a tree 
which stood in front of others that straggled on the 
edge of a neighbouring forest. Our elephants made a 
slight curve in their line of approach, and took some 
of the torn branches, at which the monster snorted so 
loud that my beast trembled. I was in a profuse per- 
spiration, not altogether from alarm, but from being 
confined beneath my cloth, and receiving the humidity 
of the animal. I soon found myself on the left side 
of the monster, and my beast caressing him by rolling 
her proboscis over his head and shoulders. Tagore 
and his elephant were entirely hidden from me by the 
enormous bulk of the male, but I found by the gradual 
sidelong movement of the whole group, that we were 
placed so as to bring the legs of the male elephant near 
the tiunk of a large tree. This was the moment to be 
seized. I slid cautiously down with my ropes, and 
found Tayore bad already fastened his strongest rope 
round the tree. Our elephants became more assiduous 
in engaging the attention of the monster, or, as it were, 
more eloquently speaking the prologue of their loves. 
Tagore, with his finger on hislipsand a nod to me, placed 
a noose round one leg of the enormous beast; the leg 
was raised, and kept suspended during a minute. |s 


eo 


tion arose from the drying, and from the gravitation . 
of Meeting part, ond fram oryvallization, in 
which form so many substances are known to us. 
Snow, sugar, salt, frost on the windows in winter, 
are crystallizations. Both theories may be in some 
| 
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appeared an hour of the greatest excitement ; and when 
the foot descended, the ground shook beneath us. I 
looked at Tagore ; he was collected, but the pupils of 
his eyes were unshadowed by their lids, and large 
drops of Lp pers trickled from his brow. During 
this period his elephant rubbed the leg of the monster 
with her proboscis, as if to disguise the application of 
the ropes. This was the act for which Tagore waited : 
he drew the noose tight; in an instant we doubly secured 
it from slipping with smaller cords, and retreated to 
the rear. Our beasts immediately came jogging to- 
wards us. We regained our seats, covered ourselves 
with our cloths, and took a triumphant look at our 
tremendous captive. He was struggling with violence, 
and bellowing Eke thunder. We made towards the 
edge of the forest, with the intention to take a little 
refreshment after our arduous task, and wait till our 
captive was exhausted. I turned to congratulate 
Tagore on our success. ‘ Make for the nearest tree,” 
cried he, urging his beast forward. My heart nearly 
leaped from my breast. The enraged monster had 
disengaged himself, and was following us. I gained 
the nearest tree, and had sprung from my elephant’s 
neck to one of the extended branches as the monster 
came roaring up, his proboscis elevated within two 
feet of my body. Terrified as I was, it is surprising 
I did not lose my grasp, and fall a prey to his ven- 
geance. I saw his fiery eyes directed towards me, 
and shook with horror, but managed to ascend a 
branch higher, and there sat in breathless agitation. 
[ perceived my elephant lying near the tree with my 
cloth en her neck. Tagore’s beast was hastening 
away; he was not en her neck, but, horrid sight! I 
saw his cloth fixed on the monster’s tusk. Tagore 
has fallen, thought I; and what is to become of me ? 
But these speculations were stayed, by the return of 
the bellowing monster. He looked at me; then, as if 
studying revenge, surveyed the body of the tree, and, 
like a battering ram, drove his immense weight against 
thetrunk with such repeated violence, that | was nearly 
shaken from my hold. He paused, and then com- 
menced tearing the earth from the root of the tree 
with such vehemence, that I saw no possibility of es- 
cape when the tree should fall. My fortitude seemed 
to forsake me, and [ contemplated casting myself to 
the ground, that my misery might not be protracted. 
Meanwhile, the small inflamed eyes of the monster 
were at intervals directed towards me as he pursued 
his attack, alternately tearing away the earth and 
straining his head against the tree. Heavens! what 
I felt as it yielded to the pressure. I prepared to ren- 
der my almost lifeless being to the infuriated beast. 
The tree fell! but, by the eagerness of the exertion, 
in a slanting direction, and its summit became en- 
tangled with the lower limbs of an adjoining tree. 
hivpe revived; not am »ment was to be lost; I hastened 
trom my post ; the enraged monster watched me from 
limb to limb, waiting, as it were, to catch me on my 
passage to the other tree. I gained it with incredible 
rapidity, dreading another touch might bring the sus- 
pended tree to the ground. I perceived my new rest- 
lng-place was much stronger than that I had quitted, 
and began to breathe as if I had some prospect of re- 
taining life a little longer. The roarings of the beast 
became less and less terrific, and I could contemplate 
his actions in comparative security. The survey he 
took of the tree seemed to inform him it was too 
powerful to be overthrown. He snorted, glared around 
in fierce disappointment, and passed sullenly into the 
forest. I saw his huge form occasionally between the 
trees, and continued to watch him until the thicken- 
ing foliage intervened. I then reflected on the great 
danger I had escaped. LEscuped! the word dwelt on 
my mind, my escape being cut off by an enraged ele- 
phant. By remaining, I should be starved to death. 
The thought was distracting. My brave companion 
lost! my elephant gone! 1 looked around: nothing 
remained of our outset. I was wretched, and a revo- 
jution seemed to have taken place in my ideas respect- 
ing hunting. Man, thought I, considers the whole 
of the creation under his dominion ; but let those who 
are thus arrogant be placed on a falling tree, with a 
furious beast beneath seeking their extermination, 
and I think they will ever after be inclined to admit 
they have overrated their powers. This was elevated 
philosophy, for I dared not descend ; yet, alarmed and 
exhausted as I was, it occurred to me that I had taken 
out my flask and refreshment at the moment we dis- 
covered the male elephant at liberty, and such was 
the force of hunger, that I contemplated venturing to 
search for them before night came on. The jungle- 
grass was high, but the tracks of the elephants re- 
mained evident; in one of them I hoped to gain what 
I so much required. 1 watched the declining power 
of the sun, and, summoning the shattered remnant of 
my fortitude, secured the branches of the trees where 
they crossed eavh other, so that, in case of neces- 
sity, I might ascend to my place of security. All 
was still. I descended, and proceeded in the track 
which I judged to be that made by my elephant, and at 
about thirty yards off discovered my flask. I grasped 
it as an inestin.able treasure ; but I could not perceive 
any other portion of my stock. Like a bird, picking, 
and searching, at.d watching, while on ground un- 
sife, T became alarmed at the noise made by the rust- 
ling of the dried grass, and at my remoteness from 
the tree, the protector of my life. Hurrying back, I 
stumbied on my cloth, and, by a kind of presentiment, 
caught it up. Just as [ had regained the tree, a noise 
of something approaching almost deprived me of mo- 


tion. 1 however saw, before I had reached my ele 
vation, a boar rush harmless along. I was out of 
reach, and, with a heart overflowing with thankful- 
ness, raised the flask to my mouth ; in the act,, my 
arm came in contact with a broken branch, and the 
flask was forced from my hand. Oh! with what dis- 
may did I witness it bound from limb to limb, until 
it reached the ground! Farewell to the consolation 
that it might have afforded. The loss was irreparable. 

Night was coming on apace, and, that the dews 
might not seriously affect me, I tied my cloth so as 
to permit its being put on my head in the manner of 
an extinguisher on alamp. Alas, thought I during 
the act, the light now obscured may never shine on 
me again ; yet, to render all secure as possible, I fas- 
tened myself to the upright stem of the tree, and sat 
astride one of the branches. Fatigue and silence in- 
duced a drowsiness, which I welcomed as a restoring 
balm to my harassed mind ; a few sighs seemed to give 
me relief; yet the thought of perishing intruded it- 
self. This dreadful passage into cold obscurity startled 
the remaining energies of my mind. How celestial 
is hope! what will it not enable us to endure! I 
thought it possible that Tagore’s elephant might re- 
turn, and that her sagacity might lead to this spot 
those who were interested for our fates. There ex- 
isted the possibility of his escape from the enraged 
elephant, although I had seen a cloth on its tusk. 
The beast I had ridden was nowhere to be seen: she 
must have recovered from the shock, and hurried 
home. In these and other conjectures I indulged, 
till I sunk into a repose, of what continuance I know 
not; for I was awoke by a sudden weight pressing on 
my shoulders, and depriving me of motion. I uttered 
a yell of horror: no cause presented itself to my con- 
fused mind. In imagined security I had, by cloth 
and cords, prevented my seeing or moving. In this 
state of helplessness I remained till the cloth was 
gently raised. I groaned aloud, and, in an agony ap- 
proaching to desperation, tore the cloth from my head. 
I felt at liberty, and saw the moonbeams playing on 
the branches beneath me, amongst which I thought I 
could perceive a moving object. No, nothing moved ; 
nothing could I hear; even sunrise was wanting. 
Straining my eyes on every side, and listening in ut- 
most anxiety, I unsheathed my dirk, till now forgotten 
in my cumberband, and sat till my tortured imagina- 
tion and shattered nerves were sinking under this new 
accumulation of horrors. Again I saw an object 
moving. Danger, thought I, is deprived of half its 
terrors if we can meet it face to face. In a moment 
a frightful countenance came close to mine from the 
other side of the tree. I struck my dirk into a body; 
as it fell, I knew by the chattering shriek it was an 
ape. ‘This is not hunting animals, thought I. Man 
should profit by experience. These noble sports, this 
seeking danger on an enraged elephant’s tusk, is folly 
—infatuation—madness! During these covitations, 
just as morning dawned, I heard Tagore’s voice in 
the distance; he had brought both food and security 
in a strong party. 

On our journey to the rendezvous, I learned that 
he had escaped by the maneeuvres of his elephant and 
his own dexterity: That he had seen me ascend the 
tree when my elephant was borne down by the mon- 
ster; but that she had escaped unhurt. ‘“ So,” said 
Tagore, “ we have you, and all is well. When will 
you go hunting again 2” ‘* Never; never more. I 
shall exhibit the effects of my last excursion by 
wrinkles on my face, which add twenty years to my 
age in appearance, and by the change of black hair 
into a spotless white; and on my nénd there is im- 
pressed what no language can describe nor time era- 
dicate. I shall never more take to the hunting of 
elephants.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
MAHOMET. 

Most of our readers, even the youngest, must have 
heard of Mahomet, the founder of the Mahometan 
religion ; a kind of faith which has occupied the largest 
and fairest portion of the Old World for nearly 1200 
years, and is at present professed by not less than 
150,000,000 of human beings! A fair record of the 
actions of such a man, of his opinions, his sayings, 
his sufferings, and his successes—in his various capa- 
cities as a trader, a pretended prophet, a negotiator, 
a warrior, and an emperor—might be considered as 
furnishing one of the most interesting pieces of bio- 
graphy that could be wished. 

Towards the commencement of the seventh century 
of the Christian era, the eastern churches were over- 
run with many heresies and vices of various kinds. 
They were engaged in perpetual controversies, and 
torn to pieces by the disputes of the Arians, Sabel- 
lians, Nestorians, and Eutychians ; whilst the simony, 
the incontinence, and general barbarism and ignorance 
which were to be found amongst the clergy, caused 
great scandal to the Christian religion, and introduced 
universal profligacy of manners amongst the people. 
Arabia was of old famous for heresies, which might be 
in some meusure attributed to the liberty and inde- 
pendency of the tribes. Some of the Christians of 
that nation believed the soul died with the body. and 
was to be raised again with it at the last day. These 
Origen is said to have convinced. Among the Arabs 
it was that the heresies of Ebion, Beryllus, and the 
Nazarwans, and also that of the Collyridians, weve 


the Virgin Mary for God, or worshipped her as such, 
offering hera sort of twisted cake called collyris, whence 
the sect had its name. Other sects there were of 
many denominations within the borders of Arabia, 
which took refuge there from the proscriptions of the 
imperial edicts; several of whose notions Mahomet 
incorporated with his religion. 

Though the Jews were an inconsiderable and de- 
spised people in other parts of the world, yet in Ara- 
bia, whither many of them fled from the destruction 
of Jerusalem, they grew very powerful, several tribes 
and princes embracing their religion; which made Ma- 
homet at first show great regard to them; adopting 
many of their opinions, doctrines, and customs; there- 
by to draw them, if possible, into his interest. But that 
people were so far from becoming his proselytes, that 
they were some of the bitterest enemies he had, 
waging continual war with him, so that their reduc- 
tion cost him infinite trouble and danger, and at last 
his life. This aversion of theirs created, at length, 
as great a one in him to them; so that he used them, 
during the latter part of his life, much worse than he 
did the Christians, and frequently exclaims against 
them in his Koran: his followers, to this day, observe 
the same difference between them and the Christiana ; 
treating the Jews always as the most abject and con- 
temptible people on earth. 

As the Roman and Grecian empires, and also the 
kingdom of the Persians, were weak and declining, 
so Arabia, at the time of Mahomet’s setting up, was 
strong and flourishing, having been peopled at the 
expense of the Grecian empire, whence the violent 
proceedings of the domineering sects forced many to 
seek refuge in a free country, as Arabia then was, 
where they who could not enjoy tranquillity and their 
conscience at home found a secure retreat. The Ara- 
bians were not only a populous nation, but unac- 
quainted with the luxury and delicacies of the Greeks 
and Persians, and inured to hardships of all sorts— 
living in a most parsimonious manner, seldom eating 
any flesh, drinking no wine, and sitting on the ground. 
Their political government was also such as favoured 
the designs of such an impostor as Mahomet; for the 
division and independency of their tribes was so ne- 
cessary to the propagation of his religion, and the 
foundation of his power, that it would have been 
scarcely possible for him to have effected either, had 
the Arabs been united in one society. Dut when 
they had embraced his religion, the consequent union 
of their tribes was no less necessary and conducive to 
their future conquests and grandeur. 

Such was the posture of public affairs in the eastern 
world, both as to its religious and political state, at 
the time of Mahomet’s appeararre: and as he was « 
man of extraordinary parts and address, he knew how 
to make the best use of every incident, and turn what 
might seem dangerous to another tw his own advan. 
tage. 

Seinen was born at Mecca, the capital city of 
Yemen, or Arabia the Happy, a. v. 569, during the 
reign of Noosheervan, surnamed the Just, King of 
Persia. He was of the family of Haschem, and of 
the tribe of the Koreish, the noblest in Arabia. 
His father Abdallah was a younger son of Abdal- 
motalleb, and dying very young, and in his father’s 
lifetime, left his widow and infant son in very mean 
circumstances, his whole substance consisting but 
of five camels and one Ethiopian she-slave. Ab- 
dalmotalleb was therefore obliged to take charge of 
his grandchild Mahomet, which he not only did du- 
ring his life, but at his death enjoined his eldest son 
Abu Taleb, who was brother to Abdallah by the same 
mother, to provide for him for the future. This was 
very affectionately performed by Abu Taleb, who in- 
structed him in the business of a merchant, which he 
followed ; and to that end he took him with him into 
Syria when he was but thirteen years old, and after- 
wards recommended him to Khadijah, a noble and rich 
widow, for her factor, in whose service he behaved so 
well, that by making him her husband, she soon raised 
him to an equality with the richest in Mecca. 

It was after he began, by this advantageous match, 
to live at his ease, that he formed the scheme of es- 
tablishing a new religion, or, as he expressed it, of 
replanting the only true and ancient one professed 
by Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and all the 
prophets, by destroying the gross idolatry into which 
the generality of his countrymen had failen, and 
weeding out the corruptions and superstitions which 
the latter Jews and Christians had, as he thought, 
intreduced into their religion, and reducing it w its 
original purity, which consisted chiefly in the worship 
of one only God. He hereupon begen to affect soli- 
tude, usually retiring for a month in the year to a 
cave in Mount Hara, near Mecea. He had indisput- 
ably a very piercing and sagacious wit, and was tho- 
roughly versed in all the arts of insinustion. The 
eastern historians describe him to have been a man 
of an excellent judgment, and a happy memory; and 
these natural parts were improved by a great expe 
rience and knowledge of mankind, and the observa. 
tions he had made in his travels. They say he was 
a person of few words, of an equal, cheerful temper, 

easant and familiar in conversation, of inoffensive 

haviour towards his friends and acqnaintances, and 
of great condescension towards his inferiors; to ail 
which were joined a comely agreeable person, and a 
polite address—accomplishments of no small service un 
auticipating these in his favour wacom be attempted 


broached, or at least propagated : the latter introduced | to persuade, 
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As to acquired learning, it is generally coufessed 
that Mahomet had none at all; having had no other 
education than what was customary in his tribe, who 
neglected and probably despised what we call litera- 
ture; esteeming no language in comparison with their 
own, their skill in which they gained by use, and not 

books, and contenting themselves with improving 

ir private experience by committing to memory 
such passages of their poets as they judged might be 
of use to them in life. This defect was so far from 
being prejudicial or putting a stop to his design, that 
he made the greatest use of it; insisting that the 
writings which he produced as revelations from God, 
could not possibly be a forgery of his own ; because it 
was not conceivable that a person who could neither 
write nor read should be able to compose a book of 
such excellent doctrine, and in so elegant a style, and 
thereby obviating an objection that might have been 
considered as ing a great deal of weight: and, 
for this reason, his followers, instead of being ashamed 
of their master’s ignorance, glory in it, as an evi- 
dent proof of his divine mission, and scruple not to 
call him (as he is denominated indeed in the Koran 
the illiterate prophet.” 

“ When the Prophet was about four years old,” 
says Mahmut the Arabian,* ‘‘ accompanying the sons 
of his nurse into the field, the blessed child retired 
into a cave, at the foot of the mountain Uriel, to pray, 
when the Archangel Gabriel appeared to him, and 
said, Bismillar rahmanir rahimi, 1. e. ‘ In the name of 
God, compassionate and merciful, O child greatly be- 
loved, I am sent to displant from thy heart the root 
of evil; for thy ejaculations made the gates of Paradise 
to fly open!” The young resigned one said, ‘ The 
will of thy Lord and mine be done.’ Then the angel 
opened his breast with a razor of adamant, and, taking 
out his heart, squeezed from it the black contagion 
which was derived from Adam; and having put the 
child’s heart in its place again, he blessed him, and 
retired to the invisibles. From that time the youn 
favourite of Heaven grew up and prospered in all 
things, baving the smiles of God and man. He was 
under the tuition of his uncle Abu Taleb, who, dis- 
cerning the mark of an immense soul in his young 
nephew, was more solicitous for his welfare than if he 
had been his son. His fortune being low in the world, 
he had no other way to provide for his illustrious 
charge, than by placing him as a factor to Khadijah, 
a widow of the same tribe with Mahomet, which was 
the noblest among the Arabians.” 

Mahomet’s marriage with the rich and affectionate 
widow Khadijah took place when they were respec- 
tively twenty-five years of age; and it was not till 
twelve years after this marriage that he began to fa- 
bricate his imposture, in the cave of Mount Hara, 
about three miles from Mecca, to which he usually 
retired during the month of Ramazan, being the time 
of Lent. At length, a. p. G09, when he was fully 
forty years old, he disclosed his prophetic mission, at 
first only to his own wife Khadijah. He told her that 
the Angel Gabriel, or the Holy Spirit, had appeared to 
him in glory, and declared that God had commissioned 
him as an apostle to reform the world; ‘hut he then 
delivered to him the Koran for a divine law, which 
should complete all antecedent revelations. Khadijah 
gained for her husband an important proselyte in her 
uncle Waraka, a Christian, who was well read in the 
Old and New Testaments. He pronounced Mahomet 
“ to be the great Prophet foretold by Moses the son of 
Amram.” Waraka was a far more probable assistant 
to Mahomet in composing the Koran than Sergius 
the monk, or any other person, in a matter of such 
trust and delicacy. 

The next proselyte was Abubeker, a rich and re- 
spectable inhabitant of Mecca; whose example being 
followed by many others, Mahomet ventured on a 
bolder demonstration of his mission. At a numerous 
assemblage of the Koreishites, at a public entertain- 
meut to which he had invited them, he demanded who 
would become his vizier, or prime minister, assuring 
them that both happiness in this world and in that to 
come would accrue two his followers. The guests re- 
maiaed silent in surprise, when Ali, the son of Abu 
Taleb, a boy about fourteen years of age, started up 
enthusiastically, and said, “1 will be thy vizier, O 
Prophet of God! I will break the teeth, pluck out 
the eyes, rip up the belly, eut off the legs of thine 
enemies.” The joy and approval testified by Maho- 
met to the zeal of his youthful disciple, was an apt aud 
early specimen what manner of spirit he and his de- 
puty were of. The hostile proceedings and denuncia- 
tions of the Prophet against their idolatry, at length 
aroused the enmity of the Koreishites; but their threats 
were despised by him, and, in reply to the prudent 
remonstrances of his uncle Abu Taleb, he exclaimed, 
“though the Koreishites should arm against me the 
sn and the moon (alluding to the divinities whom 
they ignorantly worshipped), the one on my right 
hand, and the other on my left, I would not be shaken 
from my resolution.” ite, however, retired for a 
while to a castle in Mount Safa, and his followers 
were banished from the city of Mecca. After this 
persecution, which lasted five years, in the tenth year 
of his mission (a. D. 618), he sustained a serious loss 
in the death of his uncle Abu Taleb; and this was 
followed a short time after by the death of his affec- 
tionate wife Khadijah, who had so generously made 
his fortune. On account of these misfortunes, this 


year was calleu the Year of Mourning. 
sinking under these adversities, upon being violently 

by the Koreishites, who still derided his pre- 
tensions, to exhibit some miracle, Mahomet ventured, 
in the twelfth year of his mission, to publish the 
revelation of his night visit or journey to the seven 
heavens. 

This event formed a striking epoch in his mission, 
and displayed in the strongest manner the dexterity 
as well as boldness of his measures. The question so 
forcibly put to him of establishing his mission by mi- 
racles, is therein artfully parried, and replied to, b 
an appeal to the wonders wrought by Moses, which 
did not cause the reformation of Pharaoh, and to 
those of Jesus, which failed with the Jews: he also 
incidentally remarked, that miracles were designed 
rather to strike terror and to punish than to convince. 

In describing this famous journey he says, That 
while he was in the Caaba, or sacred square building 
at Mecca, reclining on the sacred stone, the Angel 
Gabriel came to him; he opened his breast, took out 
his heart, and washed it in a golden basin full of the 
water of faith, and then restored it to its place. The 
angel had seventy pairs of wings, and had the beast 
Alborak with him, on which the prophets used to ride; 
it was white, and partly horse, ass, and mule, or a 
middle between the two last, and went as fast as the 
lightning, which the name Alborak, in Arabic, signi- 
fies. When he was brought to Jerusalem by the angel, 
all the prophets met him, and owned his superiority. 
He ascended to Heaven with the angel on a ladder of 
divine light, and left the beast Alborak at Jerusalem 
till he descended again. He went through seven 
heavens before he came to the throne of God, which 
was in the last one, and Gabriel left him at the en- 
trance of it, and waited tiil he returned from convers- 
ing with God, who gave him the offer to be next 
himself; but he rather chose to descend again to the 
earth to propagate h‘s religion. His heavens were all 
500 years’ journey distant from one another. One was 
of silver, another of gold, another of emeralds, &c., 
and the last of light. He met some one of the patri- 
archs, or prophets, in each of them. In the first he 
met and discoursed with Adam ; in the second, with 
John the Baptist and Jesus; in the third, with the 
patriarch Joseph ; in the fourth, with Edris or Enoch ; 
in the fifth, with Aaron; in the sixth, with Moses; 
in the seventh, with Abraham. Thence he was car- 
ried up to Sedrat, the lotus tree, whence were the 
sources of the four rivers of Paradise. He saw angels 
in the likenesses of all creatures in these heavens. 
He saw a great bull bearing the earth on his horns, 
and when he shook his head there was an earthquake. 
There was alsv a cock, which stood on one heaven 
and his head reached another; his voice was heard 
through heaven and earth, and set all the cocks on 
earth a-crowing. He saw an angel of such stature 
that there was 70,009 days’ journey between his eyes. 
The proportion of a man’s height to the distance be- 
tween his eyes is as seventy-two to one ; so that his sta- 
ture must then have been 14,000 years’ journey, four 
times the height of all his heavens together, in which 
he was quite out of his mathematics. In the seventh 
heaven, where God and Christ were, was an angel 
with 70,000 heads ; and in each head 70,000 tongues, 
with which he praised God. Gabriel accompanied 
him down from heaven to Jerusalem, and from thence 
conveyed him, with the beast Alborak, to Mecca; and 
all this was done in the tenth partofa night. In the 
conclusion of this extraordinary fabrication, he skilfully 
adds, that when he was enjoined to repeat fifty prayers 
each day, he entreated for his nation, and they were 
finally reduced at his intercession to five. To finish 
the wonder, he was returned back to the Caaba ere 
the crier called him to prayers ; and “‘ thus,” concluded 
Mahomet, “ did I bring with me the prescribed num- 
ber of prayers, and lessened the burden for my na- 
tion.” 

This story seemed so absurd and incredible, that 
several of his followers left him upon it; and it had 
probably ruined the whole design, had not his father- 
in-law Abubeker vouched for his veracity, and de- 
clared, that, if Mahomet affirmed it to be true, he 
verily believed the whole; which happy incident not 
only retrieved the Prophet’s credit, but increased it 
to such a degree, that he was secure of being able to 
make his disciples swallow whatever he pleased to im- 
pose on them for the future. “And I am apt to 
think,” says Sale, “ this fiction, notwithstanding its 
extravagance, was one of the most artful contrivances 
Mohammed ever put in practice, and what chiefly 
contributed to the raising of his reputation to that 
great height to which it afterwards attained.” 


In this memorable year twelve citizens of Medina 
swore alleziance and Pon Pent to the Prophet, whence 
they were styled, by way of dignity, Al Ansar, i. e. 
“The Defenders ;” and the year a. D. 620 was de- 
nominated the “ accepted year.” On Mount Akiba, 
near Mecca, seventy-three proselytes were soon after 
added to their number, and swore to defend the Pro- 
phet from all insult, as they defended their own wives 
and children. “ If,” said they to the Apostle of God, 
“ we be slain in thy cause, what shall be our reward ?” 
He answered, “ Paradise.” Then, said they, “Stretch 
forth thy.right hand,” and he did so; then they took 
the oath of obedience, promising rather to die than be 
perjured. He now established twelve apostles of 
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m, which was the name he gave to his religion, 


himself being the prime instructor and chief of all the 


— 
Instead 1 true believers; and he then sent away the Ansars, 


his followers, and his family, to Medina, for security, 
and remained behind at Mecca, attended only by Abu- 
beker and his son-in-law Ali. 

By the protection which his uncle Abu Taleb had 
extended to Mahomet, he had been preserved thus far 
from his enemies; but the charge and dignity of the 
priest and guardian of the Caaba, having now, by the 
death of Abu Taleb, become the post of a member of 
the family of Ommiyah, a declared enemy to the fa- 
mily of Haschem, to which Mahomet mged, the 
Koreishites, irritated and alarmed at she p 
making by the new doctrine at Medina, resolved to 
destroy its author and chief support. This conspiracy 
was scarce formed, when, by some means or it 
came to Mahomet’s knowledge; and he gave out that 
it was revealed to him by the Angel Gabriel, who had 
now ordered him to retire to Medina. Whereupon, 
to amuse his enemies, he directed Ali to lie down in 
his place, and wrap himself up in his green cloak, 
which he did; and Mahomet escaped miraculously, 
as they pretend, to Abubeker’s house, unperceived by 
the conspirators, who had already assembled at the 
Prophet’s dvor. They, in the meantime, looki 
through the crevice, and seeing Ali, whom they too 
to be Mahomet himself, asleep, continued watching 
there till morning, when Ali arose, and they found 
themselves deceived. 

In the recesses of a cave near Mecca, Mahomet and 
Abubeker eluded for three days the pursuit of their 
enemies. “ There are only two of us,” said the ap- 
prehensive disciple, when he expected the pursuers tv 

netrate their retreat. ‘“‘ There isa third, even God 

imself,” said his intrepid chief; “ he will defend us.” 
According to tradition, Mahomet afterwards asserted 
that a miracle was here wrought in his behalf; for 
that his enemies, approaching the cave, found that its 
entrance was covered by spiders’ webs hanging from 
the trees, which convinced them that no person had 
entered it for a long time. After a perilous journey, 
Mahomet entered Medina in triumph, being enthusi- 
astically received by the Ansairs, who disputed for th» 
honour of entertaining the Prophet, and took hold of 
the bridle of his camel. Mahomet then desired them 
to let her take her own way, fer she was a stubborn 
beast; which she took, accordingly, and stopped at the 
stable of two rich orphans, Sahali and Sohaili, where 
the Prophet dismounted. This spot he purchased 
from the orphans, after refusing their offer to bestow 
it upon him, and Abubeker paid the money. He 
erected thereon a mosque, and a habitation for him- 
self, ou which he laboured with his own hands. Me- 
dina henceforth received the august title of Medinet 
Alnali, or the “ City of the Prophet.” 


HOSPITALITY IN THE WOOD». 
[sy aupuBon.] 

IlosrrtaLity is a virtue, the exercise of which, al- 
though always agreeable to the stranger, is not always 
duly appreciated. The traveller who has acquired 
celebrity is not unfrequently received with a species 
of hospitality, which is so much alloyed by the obvious 
attention of the host to his own interest, that the fa- 
vour conferred upon the stranger must have less 
weight, when it comes mingled with almost intermi- 
nable questions as to his perilous adventures. Another 
receives hospitality at the hands of persons, who, pos- 
sessed of all the comforts of life, receive the way-worn 
wanderer with pomposity, lead him from one part ot 
their spacious mansion to another, and, bidding him 
good night, leave him to amuse himself in his solitary 
apartment, because he is thought unfit to be presented 
to a party of friends. A third stumbles on a conge- 
nial spirit, who receives him with open arms, offers 
him servants, horses, perhaps even his purse, to enable 
him to pursue his journey, and parts from him with 
regret. In all these cases, the traveller feels more or 
less under obligation, and is accordingly grateful. But, 
kind reader, the hospitality received from the inhabi- 
tant of the forest, who can offer only the shelter of his 
humble roof, and the refreshment of his homely fare, 
remains more deeply impressed on the 1 of the 
bewildered traveller than any other. This kind of 
hospitality I have myself frequently experienced in our 
woods, and now proceed to relate an instance of it. 

I had walked several hundred miles, accompanied 
by my son, then a stripling, and, coming upon a clear 
stream, observed a house on the opposite shore. We 
crossed in a canoe, and finding that we had arrived 
at a tavern, determined upon spending the night 
there. As we were both greatly fatigued, I made an 
arrangement with our host to be conveyed in a light 
Jersey waggon a distance of a hundred miles, the pe- 
riod of our departure to be determined by the rising 
of the moon. Fair Cynthia, with her shorn beams, 
peeped over the forest about two hours before dawn, 
and our conductor, provided with a long twig of 
hickory, took his station in the fore-part of the wag- 
gon. Off we went at a round trot, dancing in the 
cart like peas in a sieve. The road, whieh was just 
wide enough to allow us to pass, was full of deep ruts, 
and covered here and there with trunks and stumps, 
over all which we were hurried. Our conductor, Mr 
Flint, the landlord of the tavern, boasting of his per- 
fect knowledge of the country, undertwok to drive us 
by a short cut, and we willingly confided ourselves to 
his management. So we jogged along, now and then 
deviating to double the fallen timber. Day commenced 
with promise of fine weather. but several nights of 
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white frost having occurred, a change was ex 

To our sorrow, the ch took place long before we 
to the road again. The rain fell in torrents ; the 


Gander bellowed ; the lightning blazed. It was now | 


, but the storm had brought perfect night, 
black and dismal. Our cart had no cover. Cold and 
wet, we sat silent and melancholy, with no better ex- 

tion than that of passing the night under the 
ttle shelter the cart could afford us. 
To stop was considered worse than to proceed. So 
we gave the reins to the horses, with some faint ho 


that they would drag us out of our forlorn state. Of | 


a sudden the steeds altered their course, and soon af- 
ter we perceived the glimmer of a faint light in the 
distance, and almost at the same moment heard the 
barking of dogs. Our horses stopped by a high fence, 
and fell a-neighing, while I hallooed at such a rate, 
that an answer was speedily obtained. The next mo- 
ment, a flaming pine torch crossed the gloom, and 
advanced to the spot where we stood. The negro boy 
who bore it, without waiting to question us, enjoined 
us to follow the fence, and said that master had sent 
him to shew the strangers to the house. We pro- 
ceeded, much relieved, and soon reached the gate of a 
little yard, in which a small cabin was perceived. 

A tall fine-looking young man stood in the open 
door, and desired us to get out of the cart and walk 
in. We did so, when the following conversation took 
place. ‘A bad night this, strangers ; how came you 
to be along the fence ? You certainly must have lost 
your way, for there is no public road within wane: | 
miles.” ‘* Ay,” answered Mr Flint, “sure enoug’ 
we lost our way; but, thank God! we have got to 
a house, and thank you for your reception.” “‘ Re- 

tion!” replied the woodsman; “no very great 
thing after all; you are all here safe, and that’s 
enough.—Eliza,” turning to his wife, “‘ see about some 
victuals for the strangers, and you, Jupiter,” address- 
ing the negro lad, ‘‘ bring some wood and mend the 
fire. Eliza, call the boys up, and treat the strangers 
the best way youcan. Come, gentlemen, pull off your 
wet clothes, and draw to the fire. Eliza, bring some 
socks and a shirt or two.” 

For my part, kind reader, knowing my country- 
men as I do, I was not much struck at all this; but 
my son, who had scarcely reached the age of fourteen, 
drew near to me, and observed how pleasant it was to 
have met with such good people. Mr Flint bore a 
hand in getting his horses put under a shed. The 
young wife was already stirring with so much liveli- 
ness, that to have doubted for a moment that all she 
did was not a pleasure to her would have been impos- 
sible. Two negro lads made their appearance, looked 
at us fora moment, and going out, called the dogs. 
Soon after the cries of the poultry informed us that 
good cheer was at hand. Jupiter brought more wood, 
the blaze of which illumined the cottage. Mr Flint 
and our host returned, and we already began to feel 
the comforts of hospitality. The woodsman remarked 
that it was a pity we had not chanced to come that day 
three weeks ; “for,” said he, “it was our wedding- 
day, and father gave us a good house-warming, and 
you might have fared better ; but, however, if you can 
eat bacon and eggs, and a broiled chicken, you shall 
have that. I have no whisky in the house, but father 
has some capital cider, and I'll go over and bring a 
keg of it.” I asked how far off his father lived. “ On- 
ly three miles, sir, and I'll be back before Eliza has 
cooked your supper.” Off he went accordingly, and 
the next moment the galloping of his horse was heard. 
The rain fell in torrents, and now I also became struck 
with the kindness of our host. 

To all appearance, the united ages of the pair under 
whose roof we had found shelter did not exceed two 
score. Their means seemed barely sufficient to render 
them comfortable, but the generosity of their young 
hearts had no limits. The cabin was new. The logs 
of which it was formed were all of the tulip-tree, and 
were nicely pared. Every part was beautifully clean. 
Even the coarse slabs of wood that formed the floor 
looked as if newly washed and dried. Sundry gowns 
and petticoats of substantial homespun hung from the 
logs that formed one of the sides of the cabin, while 
the other was covered with articles of male attire. A 
large spinning-wheel, with roils of wool and cotton, 
oceupied one corner. In another was a small cup- 
board, containing the little stock of new dishes, cups, 
plates, and tin pans. The table was smiall also, but 

uite new, and as bright as polished walnut could be. 

he only bed that I saw was of domestic manufacture, 
and the counterpane proved how expert the young 
wife was at spinning and weaving. A fine rifle orna- 
mented the chimney-piece. The fire-place was of such 
dimensions that it looked as if it had been purposely 
constructed for holding the numerous progeny ex- 
pected to result from the happy union. 

The black boy was engaged in grinding some coffee. 
Bread was prepared by the fair hands of the bride, and 
placed on a flat board in front of the fire. The bacon 
and eggs already murmured and spluttered in the 
frying-pan, and a pair of chickens puffed and swelled 
on a gridiron over the embers, in front of the hearth. 
The cloth was laid, and every thing arranged, when 
the clattering of hoofs announced the return of the 
husband. In he came, bearing a two-gallon keg of 
cider. His eyes sparkled with pleasure as he said, 
“ Only think, Eliza; father wanted to rob us of the 


and was for here to them to his 
own house, just as if we could not give them enough 


ourselves ; but here’s the driuk—Come gentlemen, 
sit down and help yourselves.” We did so, and I, to 
enjoy the repast, took a chair of the husband's mak- 
ing in preference to one of those called Wi » of 
which there were six in the cabin. This chair was 
bottomed with a piece of deer’s skin tightly stretched, 
and afforded a very comfortable seat. 

The wife now resumed her spinning, -and the hus- 
band filled a jug with the sparkling cider, and, seated 
by the blazing fire, was drying his clothes. The hap- 
piness he enjoyed beamed from his eye, as at my re- 
quest he proceeded to give us an account of his affairs 
and prospects, which he did in the following words :— 
“ T will be twenty-two next Christmas-day,” said our 
host ; “‘ my father came from Virginia when young, 
and settled on the large tract of land where he yet 
lives, and where, with hard working, he has done 
well. There were nine children of us. Most of them 
are married and settled in the neighbourhood. The 
old man has divided his lands among some of us, and 
bought others for the rest. The land where I am he 
gave me two years ago, and a finer piece is not easily 
to be found. I have cleared a couple of fields, and 
planted an orchard. Father gave me a stock of cat- 
tle, some hogs, and four horses, with two negro boys. 
I camped here for most of the time when clearing and 
planting; and, when about to marry the young woman 

‘ou see at the wheel, father helped me in raising this 

ut. My wife, as luck would have it, had a negro 
also, and we have begun the world as well off as most 
folks, and, the Lord willing, may But, gentlemen, 
you don’t eat; do help yourselves—Eliza, maybe the 
strangers would like some milk.” The wife stopped 
her work, and kindly asked if we preferred sweet or 
sour milk ; for you must know, reader, that sour milk 
is by some of our farmers considered a treat. Both 
sorts were produced, but, for my part, I chose to stick 
to the cider. 

Supper over, we all neared the fire, and engaged in 
conversation. At length our kind host addressed his 
wife as follows :—“ Eliza, the gentlemen would like 
to lie down, I guess. What sort of bed can you fix 
for them ?” Eliza looked up with a smile, and said, 
“Why, Willy, we will divide the bedding, and ar- 
range half on the floor, on which we can sleep very 
well, and the gentlemen will have the best we can 
spare them.” ‘To this arrangement I immediately 
objected, and proposed lying on a blanket by che fire; 
but neither WilJy nor Eliza would listen. So they 
arranged a part of their bedding on the floor, on 
which, after some debate, we at length settled. The 
negroes were sent to their own cabin, the young couple 
went to bed, and Mr Flint lulled us all asleep, with a 
long story intended to show us how passing strange 
it was that he should have lost his way. 

“ Tired nature's sweet restorer, basmy sleep,” and 
so forth. Rut Aurora soon turned her off. Mr 
Speed, our host, rose, went to the door, and, return- 
ing, assured us that the weather was too bad for us to 
attempt proceeding. I really believe he was heartily 
glad of it; but, anxious to continue our journey, | 
desired Mr Flint to see about his horses. Eliza by 
this time was up, too, and I observed her whispering 
to her husband, when he immediately said aloud, ‘ ‘l'o 
be sure, the gentlemen will eat breakfast before they 
go, and I will show them the way to the road.” Ex- 
cuses were of no avail. Breakfast was prepared and 
eaten. The weather brightened a Jittle, and by nine 
we were under way. Willy on horsebwck headed us. 
In a few hours, our cart arrived at a road, by follow- 
ing which we at length got to the main one, and parted 
from our woodsman with the greater regret that he 
would accept nothing from any of us. On the con- 
trary, telling Mr Flint, with a smile, that he hoped 
he might some time again follow the longest track for 
a short cut, he bade us adieu, and trotted back to his 
fair Eliza and his happy home.—Audubon’s American 
Ornithology. 


PETER YOUNG, THE GIPSY CHIEF. 
PerEer Young, the chief of a band of gipsies on 
the northern part of Scotland, was one of two bro- 
thers who discovered an energy of character, and 
even a generosity of temper, which, if properly di- 
rected, might have rendered them distinguished 
among their fellow-mortals, but, from their unhappy 
situation, and the singular waywardness of their for- 
tune, instead of being respected for the talents they 
possessed, produced a quite opposite effect. All decent 
sober-minded persons were afraid of them, and avoided 
having any connection with them, and they both fell 
victims to the laws of their country. 

Peter Young was about twelve years older than 
John. Their father had enlisted during the American 
war, served as a soldier, and at the peace of 1783 re- 
turned to Scotland, and resumed his old occupation, 
that of a travelling tinker. Of his history I know 
little or nothing besides. It has been said that he 
also was hanged ; but had this heen the case, from 
the innumerable anecdotes concerning his sons, and 
the great donversation their exploits occasioned in 
Aberdeenshire, I think I must have heard of it. 

Peter was in his day one of the most public cha- 
racters in that part of the country. His muscular 


strength was very uncommon, and he excelled in all 
the feats or exercises by which rustics endeavour to 
distinguish themselves. It was universally allowed 
that none could pretend to excel him in what is cailed 
putting the stone, in throwing the hammer, or in 
shooting at a mark. His dexterity in the use of a 
fowling-piece, as well as his attachment to fowling of 
every kind, caused him frequently to go with a gun, 
and powder and shot, of which he made use as it suited 
his inclination or convenience. He was sufficiently 
artful, and therefore did not willingly expose himself ; 
but he paid no regard to whom the game belonged, or 
on whose ground it was found. The country people 
were under the impression that it was dangerous to 
meddle with him, and, therefore, seldom or never gave 
information against him. Besides, gentlemen of landed 
property thought it more convenient, sometimes, to 
overlook his poaching upon their estates, for by expe- 
rience they were taught, that by flattering Peter's 
vanity, and treating him with kindness, they more 
effectually accomplished their purpose than by a pub- 
lie prosecution. Those gentlemen who humoured 
him, and gave him plenty of meat and drink when he 
happened to be in their neighbourhood, were certain 
of a grateful return. To such, instead of destroying 
the game upon their lands, he acted as its protector, 
and would suffer none of his followers, nor any other 
person, if he could ibly prevent them, to injure 
their property. All the passions of his mind were 
excessive in degree ; and the wild kind of life which 
he led tended remarkably to cherish, to confirm, and 
rivet the original propensity of his nature. He had 
never been taught to restrain any of his passions, but 
he was as sensible of acts of kindness done to him as 
he was revengeful when offended. In fine, he was 
either a most decided friend or a most determined 
foe—he had no idea of what moderation meant. His 
tone of temper much more resembled the descriptions 
of the wild savages in America when that country was 
first discovered, as delivered to us by some of our best 
historians, than any thing that is to be met with in 
civilized life. Fierce, haughty, and impetuous, he 
knew no bounds; and by giving wav to his ungovern- 
able passions, he brought himself to an ignominious 
end, 

He was, as has been already mentioned. well known 
throughout the whole of the north of Scotland. There 
was hardly a jail between Perth and Inverness in 
which he had not been confined, and from which he 
had not effected his eseape. He had enlisted times 
without number, but, by a certain plausible clever. 
ness and address, he took good care not to be attested, 
that is, te take the oath to his Majesty. Many re- 
cruiting serjeants were anxious to yet him, but they 
knew nothing of his history. His appearance was very 
much in his favour, being about five feet ten inches 
or six feet high. His sole object in accepting the 
bounty was either to raise a little money at the time, 
or to amuse himself for a few hours with the credulity 
of his new associates, from whom, moreover, he gene- 
rally got a large allowance of whisky, of which he was 
immoderately fond. He used to leave them very soon, 
paying, it may be believed, no smart-money, for they 
knew not whether he had fled. On such occasions, 
his company were sent before him to some recluse spot 
among the mountains to wait his arrival, till which 
they had the most peremptory orders not to shift their 
quarters. If they did so, it was at the risk of some 
dreadful vengeance, for all were well aware that their 
ringleader Peter would execute very summary justice 
upon the transgressors, sparing neither male nor te- 
male, young nor old, who had disobeyed his absolute 
commands. This chastisement was inflicted upon the 
spot with his own hands; he had no deputy. His 
sovereign will was conceived by the whole of his fol- 
lowers as irresistible, and to be instantly acquiesced 
in. When not on a shooting excursion, he always 
carried an oak sapling, that had seen a great deal of 
service on many occasions. It was fit for every kind 
of work, and originally had caught his eye as he was 
passing through an extensive plantation of the late 
James Earlof Fife, to whom he borea mortal antipathy 
and implacable hatred. The cause of his rancour at 
his lordship is not very well known, but it is likely 
that the nobleman had used his influence in getting 
Peter punished for some of his irregularities. 


It was by means of this oak stick that he maintained 
his despotic sway over his vassals. There was « kind 
of appearance of justice. If any of his wives (for it 
is to be feared that Peter was a hardened polygamist) 
were guilty of violating any of his statutes, they suf- 
fered severely for it. All the potations of tinkers are 
convivial—men, women, and children, all partake in 
rotation. This, however, takes some time, for, in ge- 
neral, the company have only one dram glass among 
them, and from the oldest to the youngest each has 
his regular portion. Excepting the children and others 
who have fallen asleep, they are offered in their turn 
what falls to their share. The liquor consists of the 
pure raw material; and how large soever the quantity 
may be, they never rise till it is finished, After an 
excess of this kind, which they call a drinking bout, 
and during which every member of the family, whether 
young or old, is at perfect liberty to take a sound nap 
on the spot that he happens to occupy, no one taki 
the trouble to disturb him, the liquor being done, an 
none of them completely sober, they promiscuously lie 
down to sleep in their tent. Those whe are grown 
up are generally fast asleep, allowing the fumes of 
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the drink to dissipate. But early in the morning the 
children begin to be in motion, quarrelling among 
themselves, some of them crying bitterly, and others 
prowling about in search of their mothers; for a fe- 
male tinker never weans her offspring as long as she 
can help it. Such revelry, however, only takes place 
when the funds can afford it, or, in other words, when 
they have collected as much as will purchase the liquor. 

Peter esteemed himself to be a very honourable man, 
and the keepers of the different public-houses in the 
country seem to have thought, that, to a certain ex- 
tent, he was so. He never asked for /rust as long as 
he had a halfpenny in his pocket. At the different 
inns which he used to frequent, he was seldom or 
never denied any thing. If he pledged his word that 
he would pay his bill the next time he came that way, 
he punctually performed his promise. When he ap- 
proached a vil or a town, his general plan was to 
cause the party to halt, and encamp on some common 
or waste ground in the immediate neighbourhood. 
While the men and women and children were busil 
employed in rearing the tent, and the asses set adrift 
to pick up whatever they could find (and they were 
taught not to go far from the tent), Peter, accom- 
panied with his two setting dogs, went into the town 
to cater for the party. If unsuccessful, which, as we 
have said, was seldom the case, the cocks and hens 
of the country side were in a perilous situation. Their 
roosting-places were well known, and he and others 
generally returned with what was sufficient for sub- 
sistence for a few days. ‘Two persons at least were 
necessary to attack a hen-house. All fowls sleep, as 
is well known, with their heads under their wings. 
The purveyor having seized one bird, first draws its 
neck, and hands it to an attendant, who carries a sack 
ready to receive it. Having accomplished the object 
of this nocturnal expedition, they return to the com- 
pany; and if it be the season of the year when pota- 
tues, beans, peas, carrots, turnips, &c. are on the 
ground, others of the party, but in a different direc- 
tion, are sent out to provide these. 

Meanwhile, those who are left at home are occupied 
in preparing wet clay, if it can be got, for dressing the 
fowls: this answers best, but common mould does 
well enough. The head, legs, feathers, and bowels, 
in short, the entire animal, is covered with this com- 
pest, and put into the red-hot ashes. The fowl is 
thus very effectually roasted, and in a much shorter 
time than one could suppose. When the plaster is 
taken off, the feathers and skin adhere to it. These 
are of course thrown into the fire; so that this kind 
of tinkers’ cookery answers two ends, which to them 
is of the utmost importance: first, the meat is soon 
dressed—they are not encumbered with the trouble of 
plucking or stripping the animal of its feathers ; and, 
second nothing remains to show where they obtained 
their plunder. It would be dangerous to all »w any of 
the feathers to be left. 

Having secured some provision, Peter next set out 
on a pedestrian expedition through the country. He 
left the women, &c. at the tent. His ass carried on 
its back the tools which were necessary for the per- 
formance of the work he engaged to execute. This 
was of a very miscellaneous nature. It comprehended 
the professions of a blacksmith in all its varieties, a 
tinsmith, ard brazier. His original business was to 
mend pans, kettles, &c. of every description ; 
and this he did with great neatness and ingenuity. 
Having an uncommon turn for mechanics, he at last 

and repaired clocks and watches. He also 
could engrave on wood or metal: So also could his 
brother John; but where they learned any of these 
arts I never heard. Peter was very handy about all 
sort of carpenter’s work, and occasionally amused 
himself, when the fancy seized him, in executing some 
pieces of curious cabinet-work that required neatness 
of band. He was particularly famous in making 
fishing-rods, and in the art of fishing he was surpassed 
by few. He could dress a fly, as it is usually termed, 
with astonishing dexterity and address, and was well 
acquainted with what rivers, and at what seasons, 
flies of certain colours should be used. His angling 
expeditions sometimes engrossed too much of his at- 
tention, at least so his dependents thought, and per- 
Laps they had good reason. This was, however, only 
when he was very successful. A very common prac- 
tice with him was to fish down some of the rivers in 
the north, as, fur example, the Dee or the Don, and 
appoint a place on the water-side where they were to 
wait his arrival When he met with a great deal of 
sport, he was sometimes a day or two behind his time, 
which put them to considerable inconvenience. But 
none durst remonstrate or reprove him. It only pro- 
duced the effect upon himself of making him more 
eager w make up the time he had lost. 

This man’s conduct and general behaviour was so 
extraordinary, that f is no wonder he raised many 
enemies during his lifetime. But bad as human 
nature is said to be, it is very apt to relent, after 


having received just cause of offence, when once’ 


offender's eyes are closed in death. This was 
particularly the case with Peter, especially after the 
extraordinary circumstances that attended his escape 
from the prison of Aberdeen, which shall be related 
immediately. His good qualities, or rather the pro- 
minent favourable traits of his character, formed the 
subject of general conversation in the north, and many 
vingular anecdotes were wild of him, which discovered 
on independent mind, and a generosity of nature sel- 
Gum ts cart with 


It is now about forty-five years since this r 
creature suffered the vengeance of the law at Edin- 
burgh. It is so long since that time, that I confess 
the minute circumstances of the crime (which was 
theft) have now gone out of my mind, and I am not 
disposed at present to inquire what the particulars 
were: but.I remember well that the chief circum- 
stance waich impressed the court was, that he was 
habit and repute a thief. This, in the law of Scot- 
land, is the worst kind of character by which any 

rson can be designated. 

That Peter deserved this character, cannot be 
doubted ; but what was the chief cause of his being 
brought in guilty at Aberdeen, was his being a de- 
serter. This contirmed the impression which princi- 
pally weighed with the court. Peter, it seemed, was 
proved to be a deserter, and his own cleverness availed 
him nothing. Perhaps he imagined he could do as 
he had often done before. Whether from liquor that 
he had taken when attested, or from what cause so- 
ever, I know not, but he was proved to be a deserter, 
and condemned to be hanged at Aberdeen. 

During the weeks which were then permitted to 
elapse between sentence and execution Peter appeared 
to be very penitent, and perfert:y resigned to the fate 
which awaited him. Having been heard to complain 
of the coldness of his feet, diiferent articles of clothing 
were sent to him by humane people, to keep him 
warm. The practice in Aberdeen at that time was 
for the jail to be finally shut at four o’clock Pp. m. 
Public executions always took place upon the Friday, 
being the market day. Upon the previous Wednes- 
day, when the jailor came to inquire if he wanted 
any thing for the night, Peter sprung upon him lixe 
a tiger, took the keys from him, and said, if he would 
remain quiet, he would not touch a hair of his head. 
He had been for some time at freedom from his irons, 
having sawed them through with the mainspring of a 
watch. He commanded tbe jailor to lie down upon 
his back, and, with dreadful imprecations, swore that 
if he moved a finger or a toe, and especially if he 
looked out at the window, he would murder him on 
the spot. The jailor was well aware of the kind of 
man he had to deal with, and was therefore very com- 
pliant. After thus settling matters with the jailor, 
which occupied five or six hours, at a time of night 
when every thing appeared to be quiet, Peter went 
down stairs, and informed his fellow-prisoners what 
he was about. It so happened that there were a great 
number then in the prison at Aberdeen. He had all 
the keys, and showing these was sufficient hush- 
money. When he thought every thing was prepared, 
at one o'clock he went himself to unlock the outer 
door; but. unfortunately for him, it was bolted on 
the outside. He told the clergyman who attended 
him in Edinburgh, and from whom I myself received 
the information, that the exigency of the moment, for 
the first time in his life, extorted from him a prayer. 
He then threw his immense strength upon the door, 
and fortunately it yielded to the impulse, and flew 
open. In the old prison of Aberdeen, there was al- 
ways a soldier on guard. Peter seized his firelock, 
and made him accompany him, until he set every pri- 
soner at liberty. He was the last that went out him- 
self. Having locked the door, and left the key in the 
lock, he delivered the fireluck to the centinel, and 
ran off. 

There was at that time a great deal of snow upon 
the ground. Peter was well acquainted with every 
devious path in the county: he needed nobody w 
pilot him. According to his own account, he tore off 
the skirts of his coat immediately upon leaving the 
prison, and made all the speed he could to the hilly 
country, or what is called the head of Aberdeenshire. 
He had travelled about twenty-four miles, and, being 
quite exhausted, lay down tosleep. Sir Edward Ban- 
nerman and some other gentlemen were out on a 
sporting expedition, and their dogs made a dead set 
at Peter, who was lying on the snow fast asleep. Sir 
Edward knew Peter perfectly, and, according to the 
staterrent of some, had been one of the jury that con- 
demned him. They bound Peter, and sent an express 
to Aberdeen. The magistrates ordered that he should 
be sent to town under a strong guard. By this time 
it was Friday morning; the gallows was erected, and 
every thing prepared for the execution; but in going 
up the Shiprow, attended by a great mob, some per- 
son called out, “ Peter, deny that you are the man.” 
The provost, council, &c. examined him. Peter said 
he knew nothing about such a man as Peter Young; 
he never heard of him; his own name was John An- 
derson ; and he wondered what they meant by mak- 
ing such a wark about him. Though he was as well 
known in Aberdeen as the provost himself, yet none 
could be found to identify him. He therefore escaped 
being hanged at this time, and was sent up to Edin- 
burgh, that the High Court of Justiciary might de- 
termine what should be done with him. He was re- 
spited, and nearly effected his escape from the Oid 
Edinburgh Tolbooth ; but, being seized before he had 
got many yards away, he was ultimately made a sacri- 
fice to the law. Mr Mungo Watson, who for many 

ears was in the custom of attending convicts in Edin- 
vurgh under seutenwe of death, could make nothing 
of Peter. His chief delight, to the very last, was to 
relate his own exploits, which he did with as much 
mirth and hilarity as if he had the prospect of living 
a thousand years. John Young, the younger brother 
of this-unfortunate being, was executed for murder, 
at Aberdeen, on the Mth of Decensber 180!. 


A CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 

When barrel organs, the usual accompaniment of 
the magic lantern, came into use, a native of the pro- 
vince of Tende was one of the first who travelled about 
Europe with this instrument. In his peregrinations 
he collected money enough to enable him to purchase 
from the King oi Sardinia the title of Count of the 
country where he was born; for which probably in a 
time of war he did not pay above a thousand guineas. 
With the remainder of his money he purchased an 
estate suitable to his rank, and settled himself peace- 
ably for the remainder of his days in his mansion, In 
the entrance-hall of his dwelling he hung up his ma- 
gic lantern and his organ facing the door, there tu be 
carefully preserved till they mouldered to dust: and 
he ordered by his will, that any one of his descendants 
who should cause them to be removed, should forfeit 
his inheritance, and his patrimony revert to the next 
heir, or, in failure of a successor, to the hospital of 
Tende. Within these few years the organ and lan- 
tern were still to be seen carefully preserved. 


PARLIAMENTARY SIMILES. 

In one of the debates in the House of Commons to- 
wards the end of the American war, Mr Fox, in re- 
probating the conduct of Lord Sandwich for neglecting 
te expedite the building of ships of war, spoke of hii 
allowing the ships “ to rot in their cradles.” 

Sir George Saville, the leading country member in 
opposition to Lord North’s ministry, in a debate on 
the I4th December 1781, speaking of the address. 
which is always understood to be a kind of echo to 
the King’s speech, observed —* This echo had always 
been, and this echo would perpetually continue, and 
in so ridiculous a degree, that were the speech from 
the throne a repetition of the line— 

* What beauties does Flora disclose !’ 
the echo from that house would fill up the couplet, 
and reply, 
* How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed 

In fact, the crown and the two houses danced a mi- 
nuet together to a tune of the minister’s composing. 
The crown led off one way; the two houses, in a si- 
milar step, to the opposite corner; then they joined 
hands, and at length finished just as the dance began.” 

In a debate on the 22d February 1782, Mr Burke, 
speaking of Mr Welbore Ellis, who, from the enjoy- 
ment of a lucrative sinecure, had been called to the 
active appointment of American secretary, as successor 
to Lord George Germaine, remarked, that “ being of 
the caterpillar species, he had remained within the 
soft and silken folds of an extremely valuable em. 
ployment, till, having burst his lizaments, he flutterea 
forth the minister of the day, au insect as to exteriors 
transformed, but inwardly and at heart the same.” 


IRISHMEN. 

The Emerald Isle is so rich in talent, and can boast 
of such a long line of splendid statesmen, soldiers, 
orators, and artists, that she will not feel that we have 
diminished her glories by denying a crown to the 
head of the descendant of the O’ Dwyers of Tipperary, 
We take this opportunity to remark, that the success 
of Irishmen, as dramatists and actors, has been sur. 
prisingly great. Writing from recollection, and at 
random, we put down the names of Sheridan, Mack- 
lin, Wilkes, Moody, Johnstone, Kelly, Pope, Quin, 
Murphy, Farquhar, Dogget, Henry, Ryder, Bicker- 
staff, O'Neil, Barry, Rock: we need not look into 
our books for more; the eloquence of Ireland is pro- 
verbial, and her sons have exhibited a due portion of 
it on the stage. Let it not be inferred, from what we 
have said, that Mr’ Dwyer was destitute of talent; 
far from it; but it was not of the first order, nor hid 
it received the best cultivation.—Dunlap’s Anecdotes 
of the American Theatre. 


SLUMBER, 
(FROM THE SPANISH.) 
Flow, softly flow, thou murmuring stream } 
Reside my Lady’s bower ; 
And do not mar her spirit’s dream, 
In this delightful hour ; 


But, gently rippling, greet her ear, 
With sounds that lull the soul, 

As near her bower, all bright and clear, 
Thy beauteous billows roll ! 


Biow, softly blow, thou balmy air! 
Beside my Lady's bower; 

The rudest winds would hush, to spare 
So soft and fair a flower! 

Breathe gently o'er her rosy check 
Thy mildest, purest balm ; 

But heed, lest thou a slumber break 
So beautiful and calin' 

— Fraser's Magazine. 
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